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Producing 95,000 Cut. Dailey 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ““Bakery-Proved”’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved” Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? r 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsbury’ s Whole Wheat Flours 


es for Flavor and Freshness 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, Ine. e¢ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 
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THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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‘yy Service Direct 
from the 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
Solves Your Purchasing Problems 


At the Beardstown Mills you are 





served directly by top level manage- 
ment. No time wasting delays... 
your purchases are ccenfirmed imme- 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS diately . . . your shipments speeded. 
Central location enables our buyers 


to select the best wheat from the 


* 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT =. FLOURS entire hard Spring, hard Winter and 


soft Winter wheat growing areas. All 
your flour needs can be supplied in 
mixed shipments from this one de- 


pendable source. 










Before milling, wheat is sampled, 
test-milled and baked in our ex- 
perimental laboratories. These 
rigid inspections insure tested 
quality .. . your safeguard 
for top baking performance. 


“The Beardstown Mulls” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Quality Flours Since 1875 











“Sw e et Cream” The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
i sae MILLERS OF 
Very Best HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
Quality Flours FLOUR 
WIE SINCE 1874 
teers an CO Leavenworth; Kansas 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3... 


May, 1951 





1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 





2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 





3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 











Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at % less than store 
price. 








Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis B3= 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 











Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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Out in Front 


Your bread will step right out in front among competitive loaves 
if it is backed by the superior flour quality you get in KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. Flour alone doesn’t make the loaf, but no amount 


of skill or added ingredients can correct the damage of an in- 
ferior base for your bread. 








Milled exclusively from seientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


' under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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To 
Use as 
Py ey 
Witenes, Powder, mix two parts of 
Team with one part of baking sod 
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MS Brand Baking Powder 
S tolerance and contro 





Ner 
WHOHT 10 POUNDS 
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prsrarsuTe? C ' 
ANHEUSER-BUS™,, 
sx. vous. *° use AVAILABLE IN 10 LB. CANS AND 


- > 50 LB. MOISTUREPROOF BAGS. 
—— 


Here they are! Two more fine prod- blends of highest quality ingredients, 
ucts you can order on the spot from produced with the same insistence 
your Yeast man—Anheuser-Busch on absolute uniformity that has 
Baking Powder and Bakers Cream. made Anheuser-Busch products 
They are scientifically balanced famous wherever they are sold: 
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not 
BILL STERN TELE . 


Never a baseball season has passed which hasn’t 
enriched diamond lore with at least one memo- 
rable game. In all baseball history, there probably 
has never been a stranger game played than be- 
tween the Cincinnati Reds and the Chicago Cubs 
on May 2, 1917. 


Pitching for Cincinnati was a 235-pound right- 
hander, Fred Toney. Opposing him on the mound 
was a 235-pound southpaw, Jim ‘Hippo’ Vaughn. 


That afternoon, it seemed as if the hurling arm 
of each pitcher was blessed with magic, for as 
inning after inning rolled through the score- 
board, neither of the two giant pitchers allowed 
a single hit. But in the last half of the tenth, the 
Chicago hurler faltered briefly, allowed two hits 
and Cincinnati scored a run to win the game. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


HER SPORTS STORY 


Thus ended ‘the strangest baseball game ever 
played in major league history. It was a contest 
that saw one pitcher hurl a nine inning no-hitter, 
and his opponent hurl a ten infing no-hitter, 
both in the very same game! 


All of which only goes to prove that it takes just 
one slip when the chips are down to spoil a per- 
fect job, in baking as well as baseball. That’s 
why wise bakers everywhere rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They know that expert grain 
selection, precision milling methods and the latest 
in modern laboratory facilities assure unfailing 
uniformity . . . in any season! Never a chance 
for costly variations in tolerance and mixing 
time. See for yourself . . . when performance 
counts, count on a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Editorial .. . 


Enrichment Enforeement 


humans there are inevitable infractions even 
of those statutes which bear the heaviest penal- 
ties. State legislation making enrichment of bread 
mandatory is now undergoing the test of enforce- 
ment. So far there is nothing sensational to 
report. The behavior of the baking industry seems 
to be fairly well within the normal pattern of 
human deportment. But there is work to be done 
on this front and officialdom seems to be taking 
it seriously. So should industry. 

There have been numerous reports during the 
past year of increased vigilance on the part of 
both state and federal authorities. A sample 
is that of the 1950 food and drugs survey in Maine, 
where 20% of 60 bread samples were found to 
be unenriched or not enriched to the legal stand- 
ard. In many other states of those that now 
have enrichment statutes bakers have _ been 
warned or called up for hearing because their 
bread was found to be without sufficient vitamin 
and mineral fortification. In most reported cases, 
however, bakers so challenged have been able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that an 
effort was being made to enrich all the bread 
produced by them. In other instances bakers have 
been warned because of improper labeling. Exam- 
ination of the wrappers of a good many loaves 
of bread displayed at the 1951 meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers disclosed 
carelessness in label statements. 


On the whole it seems likely that complaints 
of poor enrichment compliance in the baking in- 
dustry—and there are not a few of these—are 
based on lack of information concerning the 
amounts of bread produced by bakeries of various 
sizes. An example is to be found in the report, 
“Enforcement of Enrichment Laws,” by C. M. 
Fletcher, chemist in the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Health. This report divided bakeries into 
three classes based on bread production: Very 
small retail shops making less than 100 loaves 
a day, medium-sized shops baking 100 to 1,000 
loaves, and larger establishments producing more 
than 1,000 loaves. The Oklahoma study disclosed 
that about 70% of the bakeries producing less 
than 1,000 loaves and 40% of the bakeries pro- 
ducing more than 1,000 loaves a day were not 
enriching. 

This is not a pretty picture, but the method 
of classification and the strictly statistical analy- 
sis make it look worse than it really is. A few 
large bakeries produce more than 80% of the 


w Ww 
Next Month... 


@® HEARTH BREADS will be featured in 
the formula section by A. J. Vander 
Voort, technical editor, in the June issue 
of The American Baker. Fresh, crispy 
crusts and delicious flavor give hearth 
breads sales appeal, Mr. Vander Voort 
states. It makes an excellent change from 
the regular bread served, and the house- 
wife welcomes the chance for variety. 
When this type of bread is served con- 
sumption rises. With plenty of butter, it 
can be practically a meal by itself. 


@ “THE FINEST CONVENTION” ever 
held by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is being held this month in Pitts- 
burgh. Staff members of The American 
Baker will be on the spot to bring you 
pictures, reports of speeches, election of 
officers and new production and sales 
ideas in a complete convention coverage 
that will appear in the June issue of The 
American Baker. 


N‘ law enforces itself, and in a world of 














bread in Oklahoma. A 1,000-loaf shop is not large 
in relation to these big bakeries and it should 
not be grouped with them in assessing the actual 
extent of enrichment. The smallest units in the 
Quality Bakers of America group produce approxi- 
mately 500,000 lb. of bread in 24 working days or 
approximately 20,000 lb. a day. The average in 
this group is approximately a million pounds in 
24 working days, or 40,000 lb. a day. Plants such 
as these, and the chain plants of Continental, 
Purity, Campbell-Taggart and General, are un- 
questionably enriching all of their production, 
and even though it is true that a good many of 
the small bakeries are more or less careless about 
adding enrichment, it is reasonably safe to assume 
that the percentage of bread enriched in Oklahoma 
is considerably higher than indicated in the 
Fletcher report. 

Though the overall performance of the baking 
industry is good in respect to enrichment it is 
still too far from perfect. There should be no com- 
placency on the part of anyone toward infractions 
either of the law or.of the industry’s general 
obligation and agreement to enrich voluntarily. 
Enrichment ig a great national asset, particularly 
in a time when the nation’s sinews must be steeled 
to resist aggression, and this consideration becomes 
paramount even to the vast material benefit con- 
ferred by enrichment upon the baking industry 
and upon all those associated in the production of 
the staff of life. 


Joyride on the Esealator 


OW that the escalator clause in wage con- 

tracts has the wage stabilizer’s blessing we 
had all better get aboard for the ride. Nothing 
can stop this device from becoming a permanent 
fixture in the industrial landscape. It is one cer- 
tain way for keeping the wage end of the wage- 
price spiral going and for defeating the whole 
end and aim of putting a curb on inflation. 


Organized labor will not be slow to accept 
the government’s invitation. Unions which do not 
have escalator clauses will promptly go about 
getting them. We should all clamor for them, 
otherwise there will be another sharp line of 
division between privileged and underprivileged. 
But, of course, even as we write these bold 
words, we know that there will be scant room on 
the escalator for the unorganized, the salaried 
people, the pensioned people, the forgotten peo- 
ple of all kinds, in particular the military men 
whose wives and families are most hopelessly 
jeopardized by the progressive, relentless, govern- 
ment-abetted inflation. 

The escalator, nevertheless, is the most painless 
way of beating the inflation. As long as you can 
keep your feet on it you’re safe—you’re not even in- 
convenienced by rising costs. The only difficulty, 
of course, is the one we’d rather not look at— 
the downward side of the escalator and the dizzy 
height at which the inevitable drop must begin. 


In the February number of GTA Digest, 
monthly publication of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Elevator Assn., St. Paul, M. W. Thatch- 
er, general manager of the association, complains 
of the “pickpocket analyst” who “tries to convince 
consumers and others that the high cost of liv- 
ing and the inflation is due to the ‘terribly high 
and excessive prices’ received by farmers.” A few 
pages farther along is a piece in which, adopting 
the same pickpocket technique, the editor implies 
that the baker and other processors and middle- 
men are really the highjackers of food prices. 
Seems like a case of the beam and the mote, the 
pot and the kettle, the gored ox, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera. 





MICHIGAN STATES BAKERS: More than 400 
bakers and allied tradesmen from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois state associations, 
took a serious look at current problems and fu- 
ture opportunities of the industry at the Lake 
Michigan States Bakers Conference, which opened 
in Chicago April 29. In one of the major addresses, 
Walter H. Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America Program, outlined the many sides of the 
program, which backs up the million dollar a year 
effort to tell the bakers’ story to America. Other 
speakers brought the bakers up-to-date on govern- 
ment controls, sanitation, public relations, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking activities and special re- 
tail and wholesale problems. Details on page 12 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN: Bakery pro- 
duction equipment is included in a list of mate- 
rials placed under a Controlled Materials Plan 
which the National Production Authority will 
put in operation July 1. Under the plan, basic 
metals will be allotted to machinery manufactur- 
ers on the basis of their requirements. The plan is 
expected to aid bakery equipment manufacturers 
in completing their production schedules, and 
bakers have some assurance that they will be able 
to obtain essential equipment. Details on page 10 


PRICE ORDER AWAITED: Bakers are continu- 
ing to operate under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation while the industry seeks a special or- 
der tailored to its special problems. The manufac- 
turers’ regulation, effective May 28, excludes 
“perishable” bakery products. Crackers, pretzels 
and packaged cookies are among the foods cov- 
ered. Office of Price Stabilization officials say they 
believe the baking industry should have asked to 
be included under the manufacturers’ order, but 
the baking industry continues to press for a 
specific regulation including, for one thing, a base 
period more recent than the pre-Korean period. 


Details on page 10 


BAKING ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Membership 
of the Baking Industry Advisory Committee to 
consult with the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on problems arising from the defense effort has 
been announced. The group will advise the depart- 
ment on materials and facilities needed by the 
industry during the emergency period and will 
consider problems of production, handling and 
marketing. Details on page 10 


MARKET REPORT: The prospect of a smaller 
winter wheat crop because of drouth and insect 
damage continues to firm wheat and flour prices, 
according to George L. Gates, market editor of 
The American Baker. This development plus big- 
ger export demand and a scheduled increase in 
the wheat price support level, appeared to offset 
the opposing influence of more plentiful “free” 
supplies. For Details see Page 14 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 64) 
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This Month... 
Flour Market Review .......... Page 14 
Questions and Answers ........ Page 18 
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Bakers Await Specific Price Order 





MANUFACTURERS’ REGULATION 
EXCLUDES FRESH BAKED GOODS 





GCPR Continues to Apply to Perishable Bakery Products 
While Industry Seeks Tailored Regulation—Cookies, 


Crackers Covered by 


WASHINGTON—Bakers generally 
will continue to operate under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation for 
at least the time being. 

The recently issued general manu- 
facturers’ price regulation does not 
cover most bakery products, and the 
baking industry now is seeking a spe- 
cific price regulation which will be 
tailored to solve bakers’ problems. In 
the meantime, the industry remains 
under the GCPR. 

The manufacturers’ regulation, ef- 
fective May 28, covers many manu- 
factured items, including some proc- 
essed foods. However, “perishable’’ 
bakery products are excluded. 


Crackers, Cookies Covered 


Crackers, pretzels and packaged 
cookies are among the foods covered. 
Bakers of these products, it was felt, 
should come under the regulation 
since their products are of a more 
nonperishable character and_ since 
their packaging costs are higher. 
Packaging cost increases may be 
passed on under this order. 

In general, the manufacturers’ or- 
der is based on this principle: pre- 
Korean prices plus factory payroll 
and material costs increases. The reg- 
ulation does not allow addition of in- 
creased costs for general overhead 
and administrative expenses. 


Say Mistake Made 


Some Office of Price Stabilization 
officials are reported to believe that 
the baking industry made a mistake 
in not asking to be included under 
coverage of the manufacturers’ order. 
Under this regulation, they say, the 
industry could have obtained relief 
in packaging cost increases and some 
other adjustments. They add that it 
may take months to obtain some of 
these adjustments through adoption 
of a specific baking industry order. 

In fact, some Washington observ- 
ers say, there is no clear showing 
that OPS will favor a specific order 
for bakers as long as wheat is sell- 
ing at less than parity and flour does 
not have specific ceilings. 

Seek Specific Order 

However, the industry has been 
seeking a tailored regulation. For one 
thing, bakers have asked for a base 
period more recent than the pre- 
Korean period. They have also asked 
for allowance for sales costs, and 
they have sought percentage mark- 
ups as opposed to dollars and cents 
mark-ups. 

Meanwhile, bakery price officials 
in OPS are working on a “statement 
of justification” for a specific regula- 
tion. This is to outline conditions 
which make certain regulation provi- 
sions necessary. 

Later a proposed regulation will be 


drafted for approval by top policy 
and legal officials. 

The manufacturers’ regulation does 
not cover certain products which are 
already under specific orders, and 


Manufacturers’ Order 


various other commodities along with 
bakery products are specifically ex- 
empted. Among those listed as ex- 
empt are flour, lard, dairy products, 
canned, frozen and dried seasonal 
fruits, sugar, frozen and dried eggs 
and vegetable fats and oils. 


Price Standards 


Other recent action on the price 
control front found Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilizer, outlining earn- 
ings standards for use as a base 
for determining whether price ceil- 
ing adjustments may be made. In gen- 
eral, an industry’s price ceilings will 
be considered equitable if the indus- 
try’s dollar profits amount to 85% of 
the average for the best three years 
during the 1946-49 period. These prof- 
its are to be figured before taxes. 

While these standards do not. apply 
yet to many food products since their 
basic farm commodities are selling 
at less than parity, it is expected that 
the standards will ultimately be ap- 
plied to these food products. Presum- 
ably the standards do not yet affect 
bakers, flour millers and others. But 
it is forecast that specific price ceil- 
ings by industry in the agricultural 
processing field will reflect the stand- 
ards. 

The whole problem of controls is 
of course tied up with the question 
of what Congress will do in the way 
of extending defense mobilization leg- 
islation. 





In its recent request for a two- 
year extension of stabilization provi- 
sions of the Defense Production Act, 
the administration asked Congress to 
fix parity price ceiling purposes on 

an annual basis for each crop year. 
However, some strong farm bloc op- 
position to such a “freeze” of parity 
for price ceiling purposes for a year 
at a time has been expressed. Never- 
theless, it is possible that the parity 
freeze will be approved if there is 
assurance that labor will be brought 
under statutory wage restraints. 

The administration also asked for 
subsidy authority on products proc- 
essed from farm commodities to in- 
sure that high cost producers will 
be able to maintain production under 
price ceilings which may be imposed. 
It was interpreted by some that this 
could mean that high cost flour mill- 
ers, if their production was consid- 
ered necessary for defense, might ob- 
tain subsidy payments to maintain 
their production within ceilings that 
might be set for flour. 


Wage Stabilization 


Meanwhile, the President has re- 
formed the Wage Stabilization Board 
as three-group board of 18 members, 
with the public, management and la- 
bor each represented by six members. 
Labor, which boycotted the first wage 
stabilization committee, appears to 
have won its fight. The new board 
will not only have authority over 
wage matters but also will have pow- 
er over collateral matters. 

It is given authority to assume 
jurisdiction in any labor-management 
dispute not resolved through other 
means if a work stoppage would hurt 
the defense effort. 

The parties involved in the dispute 
may submit the dispute to the board 
if they so agree, or the President 
may certify a dispute to the board, 
which may then make recommenda- 
tions. 





NPA Material Controls Plan 


Includes Bakery Machinery 


CHICAGO—The National Produc- 
tion Authority has announced that a 
Controlled Materials Plan will be 
placed in operation July 1, 1951, for 
defense production and certain de- 
fense supporting activities. Included 
in the list of defense supporting ac- 
tivities is food production machinery, 
which includes bakery production 
equipment, the American Bakers 
Assn. points out. 

Under CMP the three basic metals 
—steel, copper and aluminum—will 
be allotted directly to the machinery 
manufacturers on the basis of their 
detailed requirements which they will 
submit in advance to NPA. 

Although the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is the claimant agency 
for food processors, including the 
baking industry, its role in the over- 
all CMP picture is not too clear. If it 
follows the World War II CMP sys- 
tem, it will submit to NPA its esti- 
mate of requirements of steel, copper 
and aluminum required for all food 
production and processing. The NPA 
will then relate this request to the 
overall demands and available supply 
and make its allocation accordingly. 

A “bank” of these materials for 
food processors would be set up and 


authorizations by NPA on recommen- 
dation of the department of agricul- 
ture would be made against the bank. 
Whether this or some other method 
will be used under the new CMP re- 
mains to be seen. 


Food Processors in Class B 

First to be taken care of under 
CMP will be the direct defense proj- 
ects, the so-called ‘“‘A” products; next, 
the “B” products, including food 
processing machinery. The remainder 
will be made available to take care 
of products not considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be scheduled. 
Manufacturers of these products will 
have to obtain their metals as best 
they can. 

Each manufacturer of “B” prod- 
ucts will be given specific allocations 
of steel, copper and aluminum by 
NPA every quarter beginning July 
1, 1951. He will be assured of obtain- 
ing this amount to manufacture prod- 
ucts for his customers. This is intend- 
ed to eliminate the scrambling for 
these critical metals by giving each 
producer on the “A” and “B” list a 
“cashier’s check’”’ on the known sup- 
ply, rather than just a hunting lic- 
ense, ABA says. 


Advisory Group for 
Baking Industry 
Named by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the Bak- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee, 
which will consult with the depart- 
ment on special problems arising from 
the defense program. 

The committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of various segments of the 
bakery industry, will be under the 
chairmanship of Edward J. Murphy, 
deputy director of the Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Robert H. Black of the 
Grain Branch will serve as vice chair- 
man of the committee. 


Industry members named to the 
committee by the secretary are as 
follows: 


C. Everett Casto, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N.C.; R. K. Strit- 
zinger, Continental Baking Co., Inc., 
New York; John H. Benkert, Benkert 
Bakery, Long Island City, N.Y.; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo; E. J. Eschenroeder, Kroger Co., 
St. Louis; Raymond B. Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C.; Paul K. 
Corcoran, Holmes Bakery, Washing- 
ton; Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn; J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark; Louis 
J. Dudt, South Hills Premier Bakery, 
Pittsburgh; Arthur H. Van de Kamp, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles; J. W. Car- 
ence, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, and Howard 
Cunningham, National Biscuit Co., 
New York. 

George L. Morrison, General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, has also been 
named a member of the committee, 
in addition to his duties as a mem- 
ber of the baking industry commit- 
tee of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAIL BAKERS DISCUSS 
PRICE CONTROL PROBLEMS 


CHICAGO—A task committee of 
12 retail bakers met here recently at 
the request of the retail bakery mem- 
bers of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to consider problems that have 
arisen under price control and rec- 
ommendations for changes in OPS 
regulations. 

Recommendations of the unofficial 
retail committee, submitted through 
John M. Benkert, Benkert’s Bakery, 
Long Island City, N.Y., one of the re- 
tail members of the industry advisory 
group and a member of its subcom- 
mittee, included a recommendation 
that OPS issue a regulation for bak- 
ery products along the same general 
lines as the former OPA Maximum 
Price Regulation 319, except that it 
should apply to all bakery products, 
and it should provide for recalcula- 
tions of ingredients, packaging ma- 
terial and labor costs, and determina- 
tion of ceiling prices by applying base 
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period percentage markup to the to- 
tal of such costs for each bakery 
product. 

The task committee met at the 
headquarters of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America at the call of 
ARBA President Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, as requested by 
Mr. Benkert and K. G. Patterson, 
Quality Bakery, Asheville, N.C., an- 
other retail member of the Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee. 

Members of the task committee 
present at the meeting were Mr. 
Dudt, Bernard E. Godde, B. E. Nehls, 
Albert E. Wiehn, John Kornmayer, 
Fred Poehlmann, Roland H. Aaker, 
Bernard Bowling, William F. Thie, 
Paul M. Baker, Frank E. Gant and 
K. G. Patterson. Also present were 
acting ARBA secretary Trudy Schurr, 
honorary director George Chussler 
and ARBA’s general counsel and 
Washington representative, William 
A. Quinlan. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Railway Express 
Granted Surcharge 
of 20c a Shipment 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has author- 
ized a special charge of 20¢ a ship- 
ment on most railway express, after 
the Railway Express Agency peti- 
tioned for a 25¢ surcharge on all 
less-than-carload shipments. 

The agency asked for the sur- 
charge, which is in addition to regu- 
lar rates, while the ICC considers its 
petition for broad increases in its 
charges. Hearings on the permanent 
rate increases are being held in vari- 
ous cities. 

Only exemption from the 20¢ tem- 
porary surcharge are milk, cream, 
newspapers and corpses. Railway 
Express, in asking for increased rev- 
enue, said increased operating costs, 
including wage adjustments, makes 
it necessary. 

ICC estimated that the 20¢ sur- 
charge would give the company ad- 
ditional revenue of about $15,715,200 
annnually. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D0-97 Priorities 
on Paper Products, 
Packaging Lifted 


WASHINGTON—tThe use of prior- 
ity rating DO-97 for such items as 
packaging materials and containers, 
paper and paper products, paper- 
beard and paperboard products and 
rubber tires and tubes has been can- 
celed by the National Production 
Authority. An amendment to NPA 
Regulation 4 cancels all outstand- 
ing DO-97 priorities, but does not 
— any contract or purchase or- 
er. 


Use of the priority, said NPA, was 
threatening to pile up orders that 
might interfere with defense produc- 
tion. Before the amendment, a prior- 
ity rating DO-97 could be used to 
obtain maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies, as well as minor 
Capital additions not exceeding $750. 


_ NPA is planning another revision 
in the priority ratings to take into 
Consideration the decreased value of 
the dollar since 1950. 
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CHICAGO—How to plan ahead and 
keep bakery profits and sales up in a 
defense economy will be explored at 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica national convention May 6-8 at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Top industry and _ government 
spokesmen will cover various phases 
of the defense economy bakery mar- 
ket. 

Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., and presi- 
dent, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., will talk on ‘Looking 
and Planning Ahead on Equipment” 
while Philip Talbott, Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will explore “Looking and Plan- 
ning Ahead on Ingredients, Packaging 
Materials and Operating Supplies.” 

The national defense program and 
the baking industry will be discussed 
by William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel and Washington representative 
for the ARBA. 

Other speakers will include A. H. 
Burchfield, president, Joseph Horne 
Co., a prominent Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store, who will talk on sales and 
merchandising; James Q. du Pont of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corp., 
Wilmington, and Barney L. Schmitzer, 
with the Pittsburgh Display Adver- 
tising Co. and an instructor at 
Duquesne University, whose subject 
will be on bakrey windows. Maj. Da- 
vid L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh will 
address the convention’s opening ses- 
sion. 

Forum on Regulations 

Some of the other subjects that will 
be thoroughly explored include the 
retail baker’s role in today’s world, 
price control and its effect on the in- 
dustry, better sales training methods, 
production of better products. A fea- 


ture of the three-day conference will 
be an open forum on government 
regulations affecting the industry. 

Entertainment is being planned 
with special consideration to visiting 
ladies. An interesting and diversified 
program for them has been developed 
by the Pittsburgh Ladies Auxiliary 
with Mrs. E. W. Kollar, Steinmetz 
Bakery, as chairman, and Mrs. Paul 
Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, co- 
chairman. 

Mr. du Pont, a member of the du 
Pont family and one of the nation’s 
rising industrialists, will be guest 
speaker at the May 7 luncheon on 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry during Allied Trades Day at 
the convention. 

The luncheon has been scheduled 
for 12 noon in the ballroom of the 
hotel and promises to be one of the 
most popular and heavily attended 
attractions of the ARBA convention: 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, president of the ARBA, is 
chairman of the morning session May 
7. The theme of this session is ‘‘Look- 
ing and Planning Ahead as an Asso- 
ciation of Retail Bakers,” and fea- 
tures addresses by several local po- 
litical figures including David L. 
Lawrence, mayor of Pittsburgh. Con- 
rad Schoemer, president of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Guy S. 
Beaver, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., will address the meet- 
ing prior to Mr. Dudt’s talk and his 
introduction of ARBA officers and di- 
rectors. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, an honorary director of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
will report the association’s 1951 ac- 
tivities. He will be followed by Bern- 
hardt E. Nehls, treasurer of the 








Carl W. Steinhauer 





Philip Talbott 


TO ADDRESS RETAILERS—tTwo of the featured speakers on the afternoon 
business sesssion May 7 during the annual convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in Pittsburgh are shown above. At the left is Carl 
W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., who will discuss the outlook in 
bakery equipment. At the right is Philip Talbott, head of the bakery section, 
Grain Branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture, who will speak on “Looking 
and Planning Ahead on Ingredients, Packaging Materials and Operating 


Supplies.” 
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Nation’s Retail Bakers Prepare for 
ARBA Meeting in Pittsburgh 


ARBA, with his report and Albert E. 
Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, 
chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee with his report. William Schon- 
leber, Aunt Jennie’s Bake Shop, 
Rochester, N.Y., will give a report on 
the by-laws committee. Phil Grau, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, will conclude the morning 
session, with a talk on “The Retail 
Baker’s Role in Our 1951 World.” 


Bakers and the Emergency 


Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Bake 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., as 
chairman of the afternoon business 
session, will head a program discus- 
sing the retail bakers position in the 
present emergency. William A. Quin- 
lan, general counsel and Washington 
representative for the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, will discuss 
the national defense program in the 
baking industry, followed by Philip 
Talbott, bakery section of the grain 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, with a discussion of 
ingredients, packaging materials and 
operating supplies. Carl Steinhauer 
will speak on the outlook for bakery 
equipment. Walter Dietz with the 
Office of Price Stabilization in Wash- 
ington will discuss price control. A 
round table and open forum discus- 
sion of current regulations and other 
national defense problems for bakers 
will conclude the afternoon session. 

Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, 
Westwood, N.J., third vice president 
of the ARBA, is chairman of the 
morning session May 8. Karl E. Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., will open the session by speak- 
ing on “Our Unity of Purpose,” fol- 
lowed by several speakers carrying 
on the session theme of better sales 
and merchandising methods. Miss 
Melba Mumford, Standard Brands, 
Inc., will discuss better sales training 
methods, followed by Mr. Schmitzer, 
on “Your Windows Are Sales Build- 
ers,” and Mr. Burchfield, on “Retail 
Merchandising Today and Tomor- 


Following the election of officers, 
the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania will act as 
hosts to the presidents and secre- 
taries of all local and state associa- 
tions in attendance at the ARBA 
meeting. The National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn. will also hold a luncheon 
at this time. 

R. F. Dunkelberger and Wendell 
Fleckenstein are chairman and co- 
chairman of the afternoon session on 
“Looking and Planning Ahead with 
Better Production Methods.” 

John Benkert, Benkert Bakery, 
Inc., Long Island, N.Y., will speak 
on bakery production management, 
followed by Joseph Machatschek, 
Machatschek Modern Bake Shop, St. 
Louis, on wedding cake production; 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., on production costs; 
Charles Oswald, Oswald Bakery, Chi- 
cago, on frozen baked goods; William 
T. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
how to sell decorated cakes; H. B. 
Goodbrand, Woman’s Bakery, Ltd., 
Toronto, producing better’ coffee 
cakes; Mr. Schonleber, producing 
cakes that sell, and D. W. Newcomb, 
Newcomb Baking Co., Quincy, Mass., 
speaking on “Building Bakery Crafts- 
men.” 
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Lake Michigan Bakers Study Future 





NOTABLES OUTLINE PROBLEMS, 
OPPORTUNITIES OF INDUSTRY 





400 Attend Sessions in Chicago to Hear Bakers’ Programs, 
Manpower, Sales, National Affairs 
Discussed 


CHICAGO—More than 400 bakers, 
allied tradesmen and their guests 
gathered at the Hotel Sherman here 
April 29 to hear baking industry 
notables define future opportunities 
and present difficulties facing the in- 
dustry. The Lake Michigan States’ 
Bakers Conference is a convention 
and trade show made up of the II- 


linois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin bakers associations meeting 
jointly. 


Following registration and social 
events, the convention proper got un- 
der way with a “Rise and Shine” 
breakfast the morning of April 30, 
followed by the opening of the trade 
show and baked goods exhibit. The 
first business session was held the 
afternoon of April 30, with industry 
and national leaders giving the au- 
dience facts to steer by in the busi- 
ness atmosphere of the country today. 

The presidents of the four associ- 
ations were honored the evening of 
April 29 at the president’s reception. 
Harold West, West Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, president of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn.; Fred Stella, Stella 
Baking Co., Danville, heading the 
Illinois Bakers Assn.; Walter Desser, 
Mama Cookie Bakeries, Detroit, 
Michigan Bakers Assn. president, and 
Maurice Maloney, Bohemian Baking 
Co., Green Bay, president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., were on hand. 

Paul E. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
Chicago, acted as master of cere- 
monies during the social breakfast 
which started the second day of the 
convention. Harold Snyder, also of 
Bakers Helper, supplied the piano ac- 
companiment for barber shop har- 
mony by the Oak Park, IIl., chapter 
of the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America. 

Ed McCormick, S. H. Mahoney Ex- 
tract Co., Chicago, sparked the break- 








John T. McCarthy 


fast with his talk on the “Necessity 
for a Sense of Humor.” 

Fred Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin association, 
sounded the background purpose of 
the convention at the beginning of 
the business session April 30, as he 
emphasized that the diversified pro- 
gram to be featured during the con- 
ference was intended to satisfy the 
needs of bakers and allied tradesmen 
alike, as well as to provide ample 
opportunity for individual entertain- 
ment. 

In the face of steadily rising la- 
bor and material costs, Mr. Laufen- 
burg said, there are many problems 
facing the baker which should be 
studied carefully in order to preserve 
present profit margins and operating 
efficiency. 

Following his introduction by Mr. 
Laufenburg, W. E. McIntyre, Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
took over as session chairman. Henry 
Hummel, Hummel Bakery, Robinson, 
Ill., led group singing with J. T. Shu- 
flitowski, of the Joseph T. Shuflitow- 
ski Bakers Supply Co., Chicago, ac- 
companying him. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., delivered one of 
the keynote addresses of the conven- 
tion as he explored and defined the 
theme of the meeting: “There’s ? in 
Your Future.” 

Mr. McCarthy deplored recent po- 
litical occurrences which have caused 
dissension and discontent among sev- 
eral factions. “Our nation’s domestic 
affairs are in an unhappy state— 
so low that no one will listen to a 
delineatioft of American ideas and 
principles,” he said. ‘Practical politics 
and the rise of pressure groups are 
forcing special favors to some at the 
expense of all citizens. The responsi- 
bility of all leaders is to furnish 
leadership.” 

Rising Price Trend 

The ABA official went on to ex- 
plain that the baking industry is a 
victim of the rising price trend just 
as is the private citizen. He ex- 
plained that the baking industry is 
not anxious to see prices rise, since 
the industry has always operated on 
the principle of giving the consumer 
the finest and most healthful prod- 
uct possible at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, Chi- 
cago, outlined the purpose of the 
program after stating that the bak- 
ing industry individually does not yet 


understand the full scope of the 
program. 
“Our purpose is two-fold,” Mr. 


Hopkins emphasized. ‘“‘The Bakers of 
America Program is expected to in- 
crease the consumption of all com- 
mercially baked foods, and at the 
same time to position the baker in 
the mind and life of the consumer.” 


The million dollars yearly which 





is devoted to telling 150,000,000 con- 
sumers about the baking industry 
requires an elaborate educational pro- 
gram, the program director pointed 
out. “An over-all program support- 
ed by the entire industry is vital.” 

Mr. Hopkins then explained the 
four facets of the educational pro- 
gram which is planned to be accom- 
plished by the Bakers of America 
Program. 

The first and quickest channel is 
paid advertising. Mr. Hopkins out- 
lined the accomplishments of the 
program in this line, showing how 
the American consumer is gradually 
becoming more aware of the impor- 
tance of baked goods in her daily 
diet through the advertising directed 
at her, and appearing regularly in 
the most important consumer publi- 
cations. 

The second of these avenues of ap- 
proach is public relations, which was 
shown to be a vitally important part 
of any industry program and which 
was said by Mr. Hopkins to “start in 
your own back yard.” He stressed 
the importance of building up the 
baking industry collectively through 
such individual effort as community 
activity participation and _ such 
opinion-forming mediums as_ well- 
kept buildings and sanitary produc- 
tion rooms. 

Another aspect of the public rela- 
tions phase, Mr. Hopkins said, was 
the counteracting of unfavorable 
publicity traceable to food faddists 
and “cranks,” which crops up when 
an industry is active in its own be- 
half. : 

Merchandising, the third phase, 
goes far beyond the window decorat- 
ing and poster field, the speaker 
pointed out, and is paying dividends 
at present through the cooperative 
efforts of trades allied to the baking 
industry, with their advertisements 
in national magazines emphasizing 
the value of their products when 
used in conjunction with baked foods. 

Consumer education, the fourth 
channel, is a slower process than the 
others but is extremely necessary. 
One of the prime purposes of the 
Bakers of America Program is to 
educate the medical and nutritional 
fields away from any prejudice they 
may have formed in regard to bread. 
Educators are also prime targets for 
the bakers’ consumer education pro- 
gram, stressing the nonfattening 
qualities of most baked foods and 
the advantages gained nutritionally 
when they are included as a basic 
part of every diet. 

A “reawakening” on the part of 
these allied trades to the advantages 
of promoting baked foods multiplies 
the effectiveness of the bakers’ pro- 
gram consumer ads manyfold, Mr. 
Hopkins pointed out. 

Another favorable indication of the 
cumulative success of the advertis- 
ing and education program is in the 
rapidly-mounting participation of 
bakers in utilizing Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program material and capitaliz- 
ing on national advertising at the 
local level, the speaker emphasized. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hopkins spoke 
of the tremendous value to the indus- 
try of the anniversary of enrichment, 
which has been given an approval by 
the American Medical Assn. never 
before awarded to a food product. 
The “miracle” of receiving such com- 
mendation was possible only through 
the efforts of the bakers’ promotional 
program, he said. 


Mercedes J. Hurst of the public 
relations department, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, explored the 
value and power of public relations, 
employee educational programs and 
consumer education in her address, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


Power of Women 


Dwelling on the power of women 
in forming public opinion, the speaker 
discussed such dangers as the rising 
tide of inflation and martial strife 
in the light of feminine opinion. 

Emphasizing the desirability of fa- 


COVERAGE OF MICHIGAN 
STATES CONFERENCE 


Coverage of the Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference was han- 
dled by the following staff members 
of The American Baker: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Don E. Rog- 
ers and Henry S. French, Chicago. 





vorable public relations, the speaker 
concluded by asking, “Do you, as 
bakers, tell the American people 
enough about you?” 

Closing speaker on the afternoon 
session was Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy (R., Wis.) with comments on the 
present foreign policy of this coun- 
try and the “extent to which foreign 
elements are shaping that policy.” 

The senator moved his audience 
to heavy applause several times as he 
defended his stand on the threat of 
communism in government and back- 
grounded the Korean difficulty in the 
light of his own discoveries and ex- 
perience. 


Trade Practices 
Under Discussion 


The second day’s session under the 
chairmanship of R. D. Bills, Jr., 
O’Connor-Bills, Inc., Mattoon, IIL, 
was devoted to discussions of proper 
trade practices, bakery sanitation, the 
aim of the American Institute of 
Baking, and a discussion of the bak- 
er’s part in better health for Amer- 
ica’s citizens. 

Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, speaking on “Caveat Emp- 
tor,” analyzed the “let the buyer be- 
ware” philosophy of doing business 
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as opposed to the golden rule of in- 
tegrity. “Both caveat emptor, the 
force of evil, and the golden rule, the 
force of good, are fighting behind the 
scenes in the baking industry—in all 
industry today,” Mr. Orth empha- 
sized. 

“Certain groups of people, profes- 
sional planners and others, would 
have us believe that the only way we 
can protect consumers and ourselves 
from such predatory sellers is by gov- 
ernmental regulation and the estab- 
lishment of complicated and inflexible 
standards. 

“While standards for certain bakery 
products and ingredients are often 
desirable and sometimes even neces- 
sary,” Mr. Orth continued, ‘the uni- 
versal application of standards to all 
bakery products and bakery ingre- 
dients would be so inflexible as to 
topple the superstructure of their 
own weight, stifle progress, complete- 
ly eliminate new formulas and ideas, 
discourage people from entering our 
industry that is crying for new blood, 
and, finally, accelerate an already 
alerming decline in the consumption 
of wheat products and specifically 
bakery products. 


“Let us have standards where nec- 
essary, but let us also respect the in- 
tegrity of those sellers whose repu- 
tation and growth are proof that the 
golden rule can regulate a free econ- 
omy more effectively than all the 
twentieth century man-made compli- 
cations on the statute books.” 

Mr. Orth pointed out that shortages 
are fertile ground for the dishonest 
supplier “when the dragon of substi- 
tution rears its ugly head,” adding 
that if the war in Asia spreads, spices, 
pineapple and coconut will immedi- 
ately mount high on the hard-to-get 
list. 

In conclusion, Mr. Orth advised the 
bakers to follow two rules for suc- 
cess in the baking industry: 

Buy the best to bake the best. 


Place your confidence in people of 
known integrity, for the quality which 
reflects itself in your profits will he 
remembered long after the asking 
price is forgotten. 

Services performed for the baking 
industry by the American Institute 
of Baking were covered in a rapid 
fire presentation by William Walms- 
ley, principal emeritus of the, School 
of Baking, AIB, at the morning ses- 
sion May 1. 

“Public Welfare—the Aim of Your 
Institute of Baking” was the title 
of Mr. Walmsley’s discussion. In ful- 
filling the aim of the association, Mr. 


Walter H. Hopkins 
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Welmsley listed the following func- 
tions of the institute: 

Promotes consumer acceptance of 
bakery products. 

Tells the story of bakery products 
to opinion forming groups. 

Performs laboratory research and 
analysis to protect the good name of 
the industry. 

Helps maintain high standards of 
sanitation and safety in bakeries. 

Trains efficient key production su- 
pervisors and bakers. 

In performing part of these func- 
tions, according to Mr. Walmsley, the 
AIB sends out five tons of printed 
matter a week, going to newspapers, 
doctors, dietitians and educators. 

Mr. Walmsley then showed a new 
series of slides, which the institute 
hopes to show at other association 
meetings over the nation. Views of 
the AIB building at 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, with its laboratories and 
classrooms, were shown. 

The institute, Mr. Walmsley pointed 
out, has a part in making the baking 
industry one of the largest in the na- 
tion. The value of bakery goods runs 
to $4 billion annually, he said. The 
industry is the largest in the nation 
from the standpoint of tonnage of 
goods manufactured and the second 
largest in dollar value of goods made. 

Thomas L. Huge, the Huge Co., St. 
Louis, presented “A New Analysis of 
Bakery Sanitation.” Mr. Huge pre- 
sented a chart which analyzed 107 
federal citations of bakery products 
in the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. This 
data showed that the presence of ro- 
dents was the principal cause of fed- 
eral action against bakeries on sani- 
tation complaints. 


Baking Industry Lauded 


The baking industry is one of the 
most progressive branches of the food 
industry in the field of sanitation, 
the speaker reported. He cited the 
lessening number of prosecutions in 
the baking industry. 

“Nevertheless,” he pointed out, 
“many bakeries are insanitary under 
the law and, worse, they do not real- 
ize it.” 

Mr. Huge listed causes for bakery 
“sanitation sins,’ headed by lack of 
understanding and lack of sanita- 
tion program. A spectacular sanita- 
tion program on paper is of no value 
unless it is put into practice, he 
pointed out. 

The speaker cited the need for 
close cooperation between federal and 
state agencies to make a controlled 
program more effective. He discussed 
insecticides and rodenticides and re- 
viewed the ‘Food and Drug opinion” 
of some products used in bakeries. 
He also gave instructions in handling 
procedures for insecticides and ro- 
denticides, and presented an example 
of a bakery sanitation program for 
plant sanitarians. 

Mr. Huge compared the baking in- 
dustry with two other branches of 
the food industry, showing that cita- 
tions for insanitary practices in the 
baking industry were considerably 
less than one industry, yet slightly 
more than another industry. 

“Total reliance on an outside sani- 
tation agency is not wise,” the speak- 
er pointed out, “since it is vital that 
plant personnel be well instructed 
and interested in sanitation.” 


Dr. Herman Bundesen, Chicago 
commissioner of health for 25 years, 
brought the morning session to a 
close with a lively presentation of the 
extreme need for improved health, 
paying tribute to the part the bak- 
ing industry is playing. 

“The housewife who feels that 
sweet baked goods are fattening for- 
gets all about the wholesome ingre- 
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THE STORY OF ENRICHMENT—Kar!l E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the American Bakers Assn., is shown above as he appears 
over his local radio station to discuss the enrichment of bread with Miss 
Beulah Karney, Pittsburgh radio personality. The story of white bread en- 
richment has been brought into hundreds of thousands of American homes 
during the past weeks as a result of bakers throughout the country appearing 
as guests on their local radio stations. Using interview scripts prepared by 
the Bakers of America Program, the bakers told radio audiences of the 
history of the enrichment program, and how the enrichment of white bread 
has aided in improving the health of the American people. In addition, 900 
radio stations in all parts of the nation were supplied with a five-minute _ 
commentary script on the enrichment decennial, with many program directors 


asking for more information. 





dients contained in these products 
which are actively necessary for 
health,” the speaker said. Dr. Bunde- 
sen said that if the baker labels his 
products truthfully, keeps his plant 
clean, and believes in the quality of 
his own products, he will go a long 
way toward helping the industry 
reach the “place where the majority 
of bakers would like it to be.” 

The afternoon program May 1 was 
divided into retailers’ and wholesal- 
ers’ sessions, with George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, acting as 
session chairman of the retail ses- 
sion, and Charles P. Ehlers, secretary 
of the Indiana Bakers Assn., intro- 
ducing the panel moderators in the 
wholesale session. 


Manpower Problems 
Reviewed by Panel 


William Gossadge, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, was in charge of a 
panel on manpower problems, with 
the following baking executives as 
members: 

Alex Taggert, Colonial Baking Co., 
Indianapolis; Richard Worland, Diet- 
zen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind.; Oswald 
F. Jaeger, Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee; Robert Conover, Lucky Boy 
Bakers, Galesburg, Ill., and Walter 
Desser, Mama Cookie Bakeries, De- 
troit. 

A question directed to each mem- 
ber on the effect of employee turn- 
over on his business. The consensus 
was that in most cases labor turn- 
over had taken a sharp leap upward 
in the last 10 months, with most of 
the difficulty reported in the metro- 
politan areas. 

Labor Turnover 

Mr. Taggert, saying that his turn- 
over had been more than 100% since 
last fall, noted that the shift was 
greater in the production depart- 
ments than in the sales force, feeling 
that the generally higher wages 
earned in the sales department en- 
abled that unit to get along better. 

Mr. Jaeger said that in his produc- 
tion department, among approximate- 
ly 200 workers, turnover had aver- 


aged 1% a day for the past year. He 
pointed out that his female labor 
force was more stable than the male 
force, with many women now work- 
ing into production jobs formerly re- 
served for men. 

Mr. Worland, although saying that 
his labor turnover was now approach- 
ing World War II levels, described his 
conditions as less crucial than the 
metropolitan bakery operators. He 
also described the use of “fringe bene- 
fits’ and the promise of steady work 
to enable him to keep vacillating 
workers. 


The use of women to replace male 
personnel who have sought other em- 
ployment was looked on with favor 
by Mr. Taggert. He has found, he 
said, that female help can be used 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Hammon Baking Co. 
Explains Baking 
Industry to Teachers 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — The 
Hammon Baking Co. of Jefferson City 
participated in a Chamber of Com- 
merce Business Education Day April 
2, and according to David R. New- 
sam, president of the baking firm, the 
project did much to acquaint the pub- 
lic and parochial school teachers of 
Jefferson City with the intricacies 
of the baking business. 

For one day the baking company 
instructed a group of teachers from 
Jefferson City schools in the process- 
ing of bread sponges, make-up of 
sweet and bread doughs, purchase of 
raw materials and office procedures 
in a bakery. Assisting Mr. Newsam in 
the instruction were George H. Bu- 
ford, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Alex Baumeister, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

“We feel that having the teachers 
in our plant for a day to show them 
how bread and bread products are 
made did much to increase our good 
will in Jefferson City,” Mr. Newsam 
declared. 
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Wheat Crop Trim Steadies Markets 








tain international situation, have bu. The support rates at terminal 
caused export interest to expand markets, if the same differentials as 
? after sluggish trade early in the crop in 1950 apply, would be $2.47 at 


EFFECT OF SUPPLY OUTLOOK 





Higher Loan Rate and Increased Exports in Prospect; 
More Non-Government Wheat Forecast for 
Carryover into New Crop Year 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


Crop developments continued to 
mark the course of wheat and flour 
prices in early May, and the trend 
generally was firm on the basis of 
expectations for a smaller winter 


wheat crop than was indicated earli- 
er. Flour prices, in general, were cor- 
except 


respondingly steady, that 
price discounts 
for orders to go 
out immediately 
were made pos- 
sible by the high- 
er returns for 
millfeed received 





750.6 million bushels harvested last 
year and the preliminary 1951 esti- 
mate made last December for 899 
million bushels. Insects and drouth 
have been the chief enemies of this 
year’s crop, and the Santa Fe Rail- 
way in its May 1 report estimated 
production in five southwestern states 
at 63 million bushels less than indi- 
cated in the April government report. 
Other observations have been simi- 
larly gloomy. 


SPRING PLANTING 
GETS UNDER WAY 


year. Smaller farm deliveries in many 
countries, closing off of the Balkan 
exports, India’s need for large grain 
imports and the reduced quantities 
of milling grade wheat available from 
Canada all contributed to the boost 
in demand for U.S. wheat. There has 
been active buying recently, and the 
pace probably will pick up in early 
June when the subsidy under the 
International Wheat Agreement is ex- 
pected to become available again. 


USDA ESTIMATES 
LONG RANGE OUTLOOK 


The USDA in its current Wheat 
Situation report estimates exports 
totaling 350 million bushels in the 
1951-52 crop year. With the prospec- 
tive smaller crop and domestic use of 
730 million bushels, the carryover a 
year from this July would be down 
to 380 million bushels. This is a long- 
range forecast and subject to many 
possible adjustments, but it indicates 
a generally bullish outlook which may 
well be reflected in markets in the 
coming year. 


Chicago, $2.42 at Kansas City and 
$2.44 at Minneapolis. The increase in 
parity has resulted from the general 
advance in prices since the start of 
the Korean War. 


POSSIBLE MAXIMUM 
RANGE ESTIMATED 


A rough calculation based on 
these parity figures indicates a pos- 
sible price control ceiling for wheat 
of about $2.72 bu. at Chicago. This, 
in turn, indicates a possible wheat 
price range of 25¢ between the price 
support (minimum) level an the po- 
tential price ceiling (maximum) lev- 
el. These estimates are by no means 
official and also are _ subject to 
changes in parity prices and possible 
changes in the price control law. 
This legislation is up for extension in 
Congress, with the administration 
recommendation that parity be “fro- 
zen” for ceiling purposes once a year. 
Action on this matter, of course, will 
be worth watching. 

* * x 
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smaller offerings by other exporters 
continued to give the market support. 
On the other hand, redemptions of 
wheat put up earlier as government 
loan collateral increased free sup- 
plies, also, just prior to the loan 
“foreclosure” date April 30, sale of 
this wheat tended to offset the mar- 
ket strengthening factors as buy- 
ers sold futures contracts as hedges. 
Wheat futures in early May were 
down 1@3¢ bu. as compared with 
early April. Cash wheat markets also 
were down a few cents and flour quo- 
tations were steady to 10¢ sack low- 
er, not considering the quick ship- 
ment discounts noted above. 


FLOUR PURCHASES 
LIMITED BY BAKERS 


During April, bakers again curbed 
their buying of flour, although pur- 
chases were somewhat larger than 
during March. Shipments on existing 
contracts also were slowed down as 
the seasonal process of inventory re- 
duction continued and outgo of baked 
goods hit a slack period. Many have 


cording to farmers’ intentions to 
plant, as reported to the USDA, a 
spring wheat crop of about 309 mil- 
lion bushels will be produced, if 
yields are average. It is possible that 
a bigger acreage may be seeded if 
planting conditions are favorable. 
Thus, if this prediction proves cor- 
rect and if the winter wheat outturn 
reaches 700 million bushels, the crop 
will be the nation’s eighth consecu- 
tive billion-bushel harvest. The num- 
ber of “if’s’” used here should be 
noted. 


EXPORT MOVEMENT 
CONTINUES HEAVY 


Shipments of U.S. wheat to foreign 
countries continue to draw nearer to 
the amount exported a year ago and 
could pass the previous crop year 
total of 300 million bushels, perhaps 
by 10 million bushels, according to 
government estimates. A number of 
factors, guided chiefly by the uncer- 


amount of non - government - owned 
wheat since 1944, when it was about 
200 million bushels. Availability of 
these supplies, the result of farmers 
taking their wheat out of loan during 
recent high-price periods, is the chief 
bearish market factor evident now. 
It opposes the several price strength- 
ening influences cited and probably 
would stand in the way of a big price 
advance. 


HIGHER SUPPORT 
LEVEL THIS YEAR 


Wheat prices will be supported by 
the government at a higher level this 
year. The national average price sup- 
port for 1951 will be at 90% of 
parity as of July 1. If parity then 
is at the mid-April level, the average 
farm level loan rate would be $2.16 
bu., 17¢ higher than last year. This 
increase, however, will be offset in 
part by the requirement that farm- 
ers pay storage charges of about 8¢ 








WARD BAKING EARNS 
$396,828 IN QUARTER 


NEW YORK—First quarter earn- 
ings of the Ward Baking Co. amount- 
ed to $396,828, equal to 42¢ a share on 
765,317 common shares, Faris R. Rus- 
sell, chairman, told stockholders at 
the annual meeting recently. 

This compared with earnings of 
$362,942, or 38¢ a share on 738,756 
shares for the like quarter a year ago, 
after adjusting the 1950 figures to 
reflect increases in federal income 
taxes since then. 
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GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
HIGHER NET FOR QUARTER 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 13-week 
period ended March 31, 1951, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$721,235 amounted to $617,863, equal 
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NEW OFFICE LOCATION FOR 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 


CHICAGO—The Chicago office of 
the Miller Publishing Co. will be 
moved on May 1 from 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd. to the Board of Trade Building 
at 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Room No. 
2272. The telephone number will re- 
main the same—Harrison 7-6782. 

The Miller Publishing Co.’s office 
in Chicago directs the news and ad- 
vertising services of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Feedstuffs, The American 
Baker and Milling Production for the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Don E. Rogers is in charge of the 
Chicago office, with the title of Cen- 
tral States Manager. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Miller Publishing Co. 





31, 1951, against $65,990,924 in the 
like 1950 period. 

The provision for federal income 
and excess profits taxes during the 
first quarter totaled $3,474,000. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., held 
recently, a quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
a share was* declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable on June 15, 1951, 
to stockholders of record on May 15, 
1951. A quarterly dividend of $.875 
a share on the preferred stock was 
also declared payable June 15, 1951, 
to stockholders of record on June 1, 
1951. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC., 
RECORDS INCREASED SALES 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—First- 
quarter sales of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., “increased substantially” in dol- 
lars and weight, Hanford Main, presi- 
dent, told stockholders at the annual 
meeting late last month. 

Mr. Main declined to estimate earn- 
ings. He said the company’s excess 
profits tax base was set at $6.10 after 
providing for 52% in taxes. 

The company expects to complete 
purchase of land for a new plant to 
replace the Dallas factory, with con- 
struction to begin by next spring. 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES NET 
INCOME REACHES $673,647 


BOSTON —Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., has reported a net income of 
$673,647 for 1950, equal to $2.10 per 
common share. In the previous year 
the company reported a net profit of 
$648,481, or $2.02 a common share. 

Sales for the year attained a new 
record peak totaling $27,299,388 com- 
pared with $26,168,165 for the pre- 
ceding year. This year’s sales repre- 
sented the eleventh consecutive an- 
nual increase since 1939 when the 
total sales amounted to $6,485,892. 

Directors voted a regular quarterly 
disbursement of 25¢ a common share 
payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 18. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


NEW YORK-—Sales volume of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the first 
quarter this year was at a record 
high, George H. Coppers, president, 
reported at the annual meeting. 

Sales were placed at $81,196,478 
for the quarter, against $72,673,140 in 
the like period of 1950. Net profit for 
the first three months this year was 
$4,005,533, equal to 57¢ a common 
Share, compared with $4,976,521, or 
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72¢ a share, in the initial quarter of 
1950, George A. Mitchell, financial 
vice president, disclosed. 

Net profit of the 12 months ended 
last March 31 was $20,139,443, equal 
to $2.93 a share, against $21,353,891, 
or $3.12 a share in the previous 12 
months. The increase in income taxes 
for the first quarter this year amount- 
ed to 10¢ a share, Mr. Coppers said. 
He also cited price freezes and in- 
creased costs as leading to reduced 
profits. 
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Increase in 
Interstate Common 
Stock Authorized 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, April 10 approved the plan 
to increase the authorized common 
stock of the company from 400,000 
to 800,000 shares in order to permit 
directors to vote a 100% stock divi- 
dend. 

The distribution was made April 
25 to stockholders of record April 
11, with 610,884 shares of common 
now outstanding. 

At the same time the stockholders 
authorized the transfer of $6,750,000 
from the surplus account to increase 
the stated value of 75,000 shares of 
preferred stock from $10 to $100 
per share. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CONTINENTAL GETS LOAN 


NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. has borrowed $3 million from the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
on serial notes running to 1956 and 
carrying interest at rates ranging 
from 24%2% to 3%. The baking com- 
pany told the New York Stock Ex- 
change that under the agreement 
with the lending banks, it may bor- 
row another $2 million by Septem- 
ber, 1952. 
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DOW CHEMICAL CO. MAPS 
HEAVY PLANT EXPANSION 


NEW YORK—By the end of the 
current fiscal year, the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. will have spent close to $65 
million for plant expansion, and plans 
for defense expansion the following 
year call for more than this amount, 
Leland I. Doan, the president has 
stated. 

Much of the new capacity will be 
for chlorine and products derived 
from it as well as other vital chemi- 
cal products and magnesium. The 
company is already reactivating sev- 
eral plants which will have the pro- 
ductive capacity of nearly 80 million 
pounds magnesium which will be 
available in 6 to 12 months, Mr. Doan 
said. 
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INITIAL DIVIDEND PAID 
BY C. J. PATTERSON CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
recently declared an initial quarterly 
dividend of 12%2¢ a share on the new 
preferred stock of the company. 

The preferred stock was issued 
early in 1951 in a consolidation and 
recapitalization program in which 
seven companies associated with the 
Patterson organization were absorbed 
into one company. The capitalization 
of the firm is 100,000 shares of $10 
par 5% preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of $1 par common. The firm’s 
bakery plants are located at Kansas 
City and Wichita, Kansas, Greenville, 
Miss., Hot Springs, Ark., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Grand Junction, Colo. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New ¥ork Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 
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New Red Star 
Yeast Plant in 
South Under Way 


MILWAUKEE — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. has announced 
plans for a new $1,500,000 yeast pro- 
ducing plant in New Orleans, ground 
for which has been broken. 

According to Russell D. L. Wirth, 
president, the plant is being con- 
structed “to meet the continually in- 
creasing demands of the baking in- 
dustry and the armed forces.’”’ Pro- 
duction of active dry yeast will be 
featured by the new unit which will 
be composed of a main building, 
three stories high, and containing 50,- 
000 sq. ft. of space, and two one-story 
buildings on either side. One will be 
for office and laboratory, the other 
a machine shop. Also to be erected 
will be a 292 ft. wharf. The entire 
project is expected to be completed 
by mid-1952, Mr. Wirth said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING’S 
NET INCOME INCREASES 


NEW YORK—Both gross sales and 
net income of the Continental Baking 
Co. showed substantial rises for the 
first quarter of 1951 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1950. 

For the 13 weeks ended March 31, 
1951, the company recorded gross 
sales of $40,046,958, compared with 
$35,062,650 for the comparable pe- 
riod last year. Net income for the 
period was $1,386,920, as against 
$784,710 for the first quarter of 1950. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the third four-week period 
ending March 24, 1951, totaled $77,- 
712,997, a 21% increase over sales of 
$64,348,625 for the four-week period 
a year ago. Cumulative sales for the 
three periods of 1951 totaled $226,- 
736,523, a 21% increase over sales of 
$186,742,988 for the same three pe- 
rods last year. 
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STERLING DRUG REPORTS 
PROFITS, SALES INCREASE 


NEW YORK—The net profit of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1950, was $13,481,870, ac- 
cording to the annual report signed 

















by James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president. 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dends of $411,953, these earnings are 
equivalent to $3.41 per share, and 
compare with 1949 net earnings, as 
revised, of $12,256,961, or $3.11 per 
share. 

Net sales for the year were $138,- 
727,337, as compared with $133,032,- 
517, an increase of $5,694,820, or 
4.3%. Domestic sales amounted to 
$88,289,119, as compared with $80,- 
564,736, an increase of $7,724,383, or 
9.6%. 
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Read Machinery 
Firm Changes 
Corporate Name 


NEW YORK—The corporate name 
of the Standard Sioker Co., Inc., and 
its Read Machinery Division has been 
changed to Read Standard Corp., it 
has been announced by E. A. Turner, 
president. 

He stated that it constitutes a 
change in name only; that there has 
been no change in ownership, man- 
agement or personnel, and that oper- 
ations under the new corporate name 
will be separated into two major di- 
visions, namely: Bakery-Chemical 
division and Blower-Stoker division. 
The designation Read Machinery 
division will no longer be used. 

Mr. Turner said that the original 
Read Machinery Co. was founded in 
1907 to manufacture bakery mixers 
and the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
was chartered in 1913 for the manu- 
facture of mechanical stokers for lo- 
comotives. The Standard Stoker Co. 
acquired ownership of the Read com- 
pany in March, 1945, as the first step 
in a program of diversification and 
expansion. 

Subsequent major steps from then 
until the present time include acquisi- 
tion of the Rhodes reverse sheeting 
moulder panners, the American Bak- 
ers Machinery line of dividers, round- 
ers, proofers and emulsifiers, and the 
plant property and line of products 
of W. K. Booth, doing business as 
Equipment Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles. 

These additions to the Readco bak- 
ery equipment line were supplement- 
ed by company development of indi- 
vidual products to round out a com- 
plete line of basic processing bakery 
equipment, it is pointed out. 
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Glenn E. Hargrave 


HEART OF AMERICA PANEL—Three speakers at the 
Heart of America Bakers Convention June 3-5 who will 
discuss progress in bakery production are, above (left 
Paniplus Co., 
City; Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and 
George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago. Mr. Hargrave 


to right): Glenn E. Hargrave, 


Rowland J. Clark 


Kansas 


Kansas City. 


George T. Carlin 


will speak on progress in new techniques; Mr. Clark, 
“Progress Through Laboratory Assistance,” 
Carlin, “Progress with Allied Assistance.” This portion 
of the convention will take place on the morning of June 
5 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel President in 


and Mr. 





Bakers of America to Promote 
Summertime as Sandwich Time 


CHICAGO—The combined efforts 
of thousands of bakers and grocers 
and sales forces of hundreds of or- 
ganizations will be thrown behind 
the 1951 “Summertime is Sandwich 
Time” promotion of the Bakers of 
America Program starting in late 
May. 

The enthusiastic response to and 
success of the 1950 promotion brought 
a demand for a repeat performance 
in 1951, according to Walter H. Hop- 
kins, program director. 

The first of a series of tie-in kits 
prepared by the program for use by 
bakers and grocers is now in the 
mail, providing material which can 
be used in point of sale promotion, 
newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising. 

“The 1950 ‘Summertime is Sand- 
wich Time’ campaign was the largest 
ever attempted,” Mr. Hopkins said. 
“It was a huge success and the 1951 
promotion will be bigger and better.” 

The campaign will open with bak- 
ers of America national advertising 
of peanut butter sandwiches in June. 
Picnic lunches, featuring lunch meat 
sandwiches, will be used in the July 
advertising, while bread and jam will 
be featured in August. 


Other Industries Cooperate 


Definite plans for tie-in activities 
have been made with a number of 
organizations. Velvet Peanut Butter 
and the Kraft Foods Co., which dis- 
tributes Velvet, are using 50,000 pro- 
gram posters featuring peanut but- 
ter sandwiches, with salesmen work- 
ing on point of sale displays. The 
Peanut Council has sent information 
to its members on the campaign and 
plans a display at the annual con- 
vention of the council in May. 

Consolidated Grocers, largest of 
the wholesale grocery organizations, 
is supplying thousands of grocers on 
its list with material on the sand- 
wich promotion and using salesmen 
to build up store sales. National 
Retailer Owned Grocers and the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance are co- 


operating strongly in the campaign 
as are the Red and White Stores and 
Clover Farm Stores. 


Magazine Ads Scheduled 


Leading national consumer maga- 
zines including the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Look, 
and McCall’s will carry full-page, 
four-color advertisements on the pro- 
motion during June, July and Au- 
gust. 

The advertisements will be coupled 
with editorial support in the news- 
papers and magazines, and on the 
radio and television. There will be 
advertising support by allied indus- 
tries. 


The tie-in kits explain in detail 
how the individual baker and grocer 
can tie-in on the local level with 
the program’s national publicity on 
the promotion. 

The peanut butter promotion fold- 
er contains suggestions on merchan- 
dising, ad drop-ins that may be or- 
dered from the program, radio sta- 
tion breaks and announcements, and 
newspaper publicity. A copy of the 
peanut butter poster is also enclosed 
in the kit. 

“The Bakers of America Pro- 
gram’s ‘Summertime is Sandwich 
Time’ is the baker’s and grocer’s 
springboard for one of the greatest 
sales - building opportunities,” Mr. 
Hopkins said. “Those who took ad- 
vantage of the 1950 promotion have 
been singing its praises ever since. 
We hope every baker and grocer, 
alike, will take advantage of the 1951 
promotion.” 





Soy Flour Regulations in Bread 
Standards Attacked by Senator 


WASHINGTON — Further attacks 
on the limitation of soybean flour in 
the standard for white bread soon to 
be promulgated by the Food & Drug 
Administration, have erupted from 
the office of Sen. Paul Douglas (D., 
Il].). 

Sen. Douglas charged that the lim- 
itation was not a protection for the 
public but a protection to producers 
of common white breads against the 
competition of a new and better white 
bread. 

In a letter to Oscar Ewing, federal 
security administrator, Sen. Douglas 
said that he was disturbed by re- 
ports concerning the proposed stand- 
ards which put a ceiling on the use 
of such nutritious elements as soy 
flour, wheat germ and milk solids. He 
requested the administrator to review 
the subject carefully. 

He said further that, “it would be 
ironical indeed if a government agen- 
cy designed to promote better foods 
and drugs should, while promulgating 


desirable minimum standards, put a 
ceiling on the nutritious elements: To 
narrow the scope of permitted compe- 
tition to specialty breads will unques- 
tionably lead to the suspicion, wheth- 
er justified or not, that these maxi- 
mum standards were injected by the 
bread industry to shut out newcom- 
ers. I believe you will agree that this 
would be unfortunate and the use 
of phraseology of protection will not 
cover..up the actual effect of the 
regulation.” 

Food:and drug administration offi- 
cials say that they will answer the 
Illinois senator’s letter in detail, 
since the Cooperative League of the 
USA has seen fit to distribute the 
letter widely. 

In other quarters it has been 
learned that the office of Sen. Doug- 
las has been actively promoting this 
campaign on the soy flour aspects of 
the bread standards and that on pre- 
vious occasions FDA officials have 
been summoned to Sen. Douglas’ of- 
fice to discuss this matter. 
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Oklahoma Baking 
School Offers 
Course for Allieds 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa School of Baking is oifering an- 
other special short course, of sx 
weeks’ length, to representatives of 
allied concerns. 

Shop training consists of experi- 
mental baking, commercial bread and 
rolls production, and cake and pastry 
production. One hour daily is devoted 
to bread and cake theory. 

Experiments with various’ types 
and percentages of ingredients and 
varied methods are conducted in the 
school’s fully equipped experimental 
bakery. Training in commercial pro- 
duction of breads, rolls, sweet dough 


products, cakes, doughnuts, cookies 
and pies is given in the bread and 
cake shops. 


The course is ideally suited for al- 
lied representatives with bakery 
equipment and bakery supply com- 
panies who desire more knowledge of 
baking, J. C. Summers, manager of 
the bakery department, points out. 

The next class starts May 7, con- 
tinuing for six weeks. Further details 
are available from Mr. Summers at 
the college. 
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AIB Sanitation 
Course Held in 
New England 


CHICAGO—Bakers from five New 
England states attended the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking special course 
sanitation in Boston recently. Spon- 
sored jointly by the New England 
Bakers Assn. and the AIB, the ses- 
sions were held in the evening to 
accommodate bakers unable to be 
absent from their plants during the 
day. This was the first course sched- 
uled for 1951, and will be followed 
by similar sanitation courses in New 
York, May 14-16, and in Cincinnati, 
June 19-21. 

Lectures and demonstrations for 
the Boston course were given by AIB 
staff members including Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the depart- 
ment of bakery sanitation and safety; 
Dr. W. Parker Pierce and L. J. Sa- 
lathe, sanitarians, and William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus of the 
school of baking. 
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NPA MAY NAME BAKING 
MACHINERY COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON—Formation of an 
advisory committee for baking ma- 
chinery manufacturers is being con- 
sidered by the National Production 
Authority. 

Among the principal tasks of such 
a group would be to press for an ade- 
quate supply of critical metals for 
the industry machinery under the 
controlled materials plan. It also 
would make reports and secure data 
that might be needed by NPA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO ADDRESS BAKERS 

KANSAS CITY—The Rev. William 
Alexander, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Oklahoma City, will 
speak at a luncheon June 4 during 
the Heart of America Bakers conven- 
tion in Kansas City, 
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of April 25, 1951 
n- To the Baking Industry: 

Is 


Our corporate name has been changed from The Standard Stoker Company, 
at Inc. to READ STANDARD CORPORATION. This is a change in name only. 
There has been no change in ownership, management or personnel. 


This change has been made in view of the growing diversification in 
the Company's products in recent years. Our management has felt for 
some time that our former name was no longer appropriate for business 
purposes. 


Operations under our new name are separated into two major divisions, 
namely: the Bakery—Chemical Division and the Blower-Stoker Division. We 
shall no longer use the designation Read Machinery Division. 


Our Bakery—Chemical Division at York, Pa. will be manufacturing, 
engineering and sales headquarters for the Readco line of bakery-— 
chemical equipment. The Booth plant at Los Angeles will be headquarters 








ded , for west coast operations of this division. Our Erie, Pa. plant will be 
ri- manufacturing and engineering headquarters for the Blower—Stoker 
‘se Division with sales headquarters at New York. This division produces 
n- the well known Standard Stokers and the new and revolutionary 
nd Standardaire Blower. Executive and divisional sales offices will be 
ov maintained as heretofore at New York. 
to Regarding the new corporate name itself, we have in READ STANDARD 
be CORPORATION retained the widely known generic names "Read", with 44 
he years of service to the baking industry, and "Standard" which for 38 
.d- years has been synonymous with leadership in the locomotive stoker 
ed industry. 
ow All business of the Company will be conducted under the name READ 
ti, STANDARD CORPORATION. We appreciate your business and pledge ourselves 
to greater service in your behalf. 
A Very truly yours, 
al READ STANDARD CORPORATION 
t- oy 
—— OB Draven 
a- President 
m 
he 
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ywestions & Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 





White Pound Cakes 


Will you please send me a formu- 
la that will produce a good white 
pound cake which can be baked in 
large tube pans of weights up to 20 
lb.? Our present formula produces 
a coarse grain off-color product when 
baked in large units, but is fairly 
good in smaller units—P.V.S., Md. 

¥ v 

Here are two formulas for making 
white pound cake. I note that you 
have difficulty with your large cakes 
getting off color. This sometimes is 
due to baking them at too low a tem- 
perature. It is quite a problem to 
make the large units, weighing 20 
lb., without this discoloration. Be 
sure to have good heavy liners on 
the sides and bottom of the pans 
and around the center tubes. 


WHITE POUND CAKE (No. 2) 
Cream together until light: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 1b. 12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Beat until light and mix in: 
31b. egg whites 
2 1b. powdered sugar 
Then add and mix until light and 
fluffy: 
1lb. 4 oz. water (cold) 
Vanilla to suit 


WHITE POUND CAKE (No. 1) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 4 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix for about 6 min.: 
6 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. liquid milk 
30z. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
2% oz. baking powder 


Conducted by 
Adrian J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor of The American Baker 


The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school ere at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; comm icati hould be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Then add in two stages, on slow 
speed: 

3 1b. 4 oz. egg whites 
1lb. 8 oz. liquid milk 
Flavor to suit 

Mix this for about 5 min. Deposit 
into pans of desired size and bake at 
about 330-350° F. 

Note: In order to obtain a good 
smooth batter, it is necessary to 
scrape the bowl and creaming arm 
down several times during the mixing 
period. 


Pie Crust 


We have had some differences of 
opinion in our present pie crust. In 
making it up we use hot water. 

Our formula is: 

16 lb. pastry flour 

9 lb. lard 
6 oz. salt 
2 qt. and 1 rim hot water. 

This is made up at the end of our 
day, 3 p.m. and is placed in the hold- 
ing box at 38°. It is kept there until 
7 a.m. the next day. Our pie crust is 
not flaky and we have been told 
this is because we use a machine. 
The main cause of disagreement, 
however, is over the crusts shrinking. 
Some of our bakers say this is due 
to the fact that we use hot water. 


I would appreciate your opinion on 
this matter.—L.A.M., N.Y. 


v ¥ 


First of all, I would like to state 
that when hot water is used in mak- 
ing pie dough, a mealy pie crust will 
be produced. Flakes in pie crust are 
caused by having small lumps of 
shortening or lard in the dough. 
These lumps of shortening melt dur- 
ing the baking of the crust, causing 
flakes. The use of hot water will not 
cause pie crust to shrink. If anything 
a flaky crust will shrink more than 
a mealy crust. 

In checking your formula, I find 
that it is quite high in water and 
would like to suggest that you de- 
crease the water about 10 oz. 

The following are reasons for pie 
crust shrinking excessively: 


1. Not enough shortening. 

2. Using too much scrap dough. 

3. Too much water used. 

4, Flour too strong 

5. Using dough too soon after mix- 
ing. 

6. Baking pies immediately after 


making them up. 
7. Dough mixed too much. 
8. Dough too cold when rolled out. 
9. Stretching dough while placing 
it in pans. . 
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10. Overworking the dough. 

11. Oven too hot. 

The use of a machine for rolling 
out the crust should tend to produce 
a more tender crust than when the 
crust is rolled by hand. 


Almond Rice Cookie 


Some time ago there was a formula 
in The American Baker for a Chinese 
almond rice cookie, which I should 
like to have.—H.W., Cal. 

I don’t recall the formula in The 
American Baker, but suggest that 
you try this one. 

Mix together: 

12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Almond extract to suit 
Then add gradually: 
12 oz. eggs 
Sift together and sift in: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1 Ib. rice flour 
% oz. baking powder 


Almond Tarts 


Would you please send me a good 
formula for almond tarts? We use 
short dough for the shell but do not 
have the filling—J.S., Conn. 

Here is a suggested formula for 
making almond paste tart filling. 


ALMOND PASTE TART FILLING 
Break up into small pieces: 
5 lb. almond paste 
Add: 
21b. 8 oz. granulated sugar. 
2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar. 
Then add gradually until smooth: 
1qt. egg whites 
Deposit into lined shells and place 
2 strips of short paste cross-wise on 
top. Bake at about 350° F. 











AT ASBE MEETING—The illustrations above show speakers at the March 
7 sessions of the American Society of Bakery Engineers meeting in Chicago. 
A variety program on personnel problems, sanitation and bread stand- 
ards took up the morning session (left), while partially baked products, 
rolls and sweet goods were featured during the afternoon session (right). 
From left to right, they are: Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis; Thomas L. Hugé, the Hugé OCo., St. Louis; John C. 


MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. McAlpine & Son, Philadelphia; Elmer F. Glabe, 
Food Technology, Inc., Chicago, chairman of the morning session; Henry 


T. Meigs, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Lafayette, Cal.; Vernon 
Hoff, Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego; Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann 
Bakery, Los Angeles; H. E. Hale, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, and 
Edmond L. Creety, the Brolite Co., San Francisco, chairman of the after- 
noon session. 
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Pan Breads — An Aid to Showcase Variety 


SESAME EGG TWIST BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
1lb.80z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
9 oz. salt 
11 oz. yeast 
2 0z. yeast food 
4 oz. malt 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 2 0z. egg yolks 
26 lb. bread flour 
16 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. First punch about 
1 hr. 30 min. Second punch 45 min. 
Take to the bench 15 min. later. 

Scale or divide two 9 oz. pieces 
for a 1-lb. twisted loaf, and for a 
1%-lb. twisted loaf scale two 13%- 
oz, pieces. Round up and give about 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
in twists and dip into a milk and 
water solution. Then dip in sesame 
seed and place in pans. Allow to proof 
and then bake at about 400 to 425° 
F. Use a small amount of steam in 
the oven. 

Milk and Water Solution 

Mix together: 

1 lb. 4.0z. evaporated milk 
2 lb. water 


SESAME EGG TWIST BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
For the sponge use: 
60 Ib. bread flour 
36 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
8 0z. yeast food 
Sponge temperature 76° F. Fer- 
mentation time about 4% hrs. (vari- 
able). 
For the dough, add: 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
6 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
¢ .1lb. malt 
7 lb. shortening 
40 lb. bread flour 
28 lb. water 
4 lb. 8 oz. egg yolks 
Dough temperature 80° F. Give 
about 10 to 20 min. floor time. Make 
up the same as directions given for 
the straight dough. 


SWEET WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


*Preparatory: 
2 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
11 lb. boiling water 
*Stir boiling water into whole 


wheat flour and thoroughly gelatinize. 
Allow to cool. 
Dough: 
14 lb. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
6 lb. 12 oz. first clear flour 
9 lb. water 
10 oz. yeast 
10 oz. salt 
2 0z. yeast food 
1lb.90z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 14 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

15 oz. shortening 

Directions: Put gelatinized prepara- 
tory in mixer and add other ingredi- 
ents in usual manner. Give dough a 
thorough mixing. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 50 min. Second punch 50 min. 
Bench 20 min. 

Scale 18% oz. for 1-Ib. pan. 

Do not use steam during baking. 
Oven temperature 425 to 440° F. 

CRACKED WHEAT BREAD 
8 lb. 8 oz. first clear flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. cracked wheat flour 
2 lb. fine whole wheat flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 

5% oz. yeast 


Feature “Something Different” in Breads 
to Build Interest and Repeat Sales 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor, The American Baker 


4% oz. salt 
1% oz. yeast food 

6% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 

6% oz. shortening 

6% oz. honey 

Method: Dissolve honey in part of 
water and pour over cracked wheat 
and fine whole wheat. Allow to soak 
for 30 min. Transfer to mixer and add 
other ingredients in standard order. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. Bench 45 min. 

Scale 19 oz. for 1-lb. loaf. 

Precaution: Do not use steam in 
baking stage. 

BRAN BREAD 
14 lb. clear flour 
7 lb. 8 0z. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. bran 
1 lb. potato flour 
18 lb. water 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
5 oz. malt 
10 oz. brown sugar 

10 oz. shortening 

Method: Soak bran in part of the 
water for about 1 hr. Add other in- 
gredients and mix in regular man- 
ner. 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch 2 hr. Second punch 30 min. 
Bench 15 min. 

Scaling weight 18% oz. Wash 
loaves with water and either roll 
them in bran or sprinkle bran on 
*the washed loaves. Bake at 425° F. 
After the bran bread has started to 
color in the oven use a small amount 
of steam to remove the usual dead 
color of this type of bread. 

CORN TOP HONEY BREAD 

Bring to a boil: 

8 lb. water 

Stir in: 

3 1b. white corn meal 

Allow this to cool. 

When cooled add the following and 
mix in the usual procedure: 

5 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. salt 
1 lb. 40z. milk solids (non-fat) 


1 lb. honey 

1 lb. shortening 

8 oz. yeast 

2 oz. yeast food 
23 lb. bread flour 

8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 40 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
20 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
15 to 20 min. intermediate proof and 
make up and place in pans. (NOTE: 
Use corn meal while making up). 
Then allow to proof and sprinkle the 
following mixture on top of the 
loaves before placing them in the 
oven. 

Corn Topping 

Mix together: 

10 lb. corn meal 

3 Ib. salt 

Bake at about 425° F. Use a small 

amount of steam in the oven. 
WHITE SPONGE BREAD 

Sponge: 

60 Ib. flour 

36 lb. water 

1 Ib. 4 oz. yeast 
6 oz. yeast food 
1 Ib. malt 

Method: Sponge fermentation time 
4% hrs. Sponge temperature 76°. 

Dough: 

40 Ib. flour 

24 lb. water 

2 Ib. 4 oz. salt 

5 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

4 oz. yeast 

3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 

Method: Dough temperature 78 to 
80°. Floor time 15 min. 


NO-TIME WHITE DOUGH 


100 Ib. flour 
60 Ib. water 
1 Ib. 14 oz. salt 
31b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
4 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
4 0z. yeast food 





Pan Breads—IlI 


ia ERE is the second of a series of three articles on pan breads— 
the specialty types of breads that are so valuable for the baker. 





A. J. Vander Voort 


Their use enables him to get variety on his display 
shelves and to educate the consumer in “trying 
something different for dinner tonight.” Bread is 
served three times a day in most homes, so the 
baker should spend some time and effort in mak- 
ing it possible to find the unusual in bread prod- 
ucts. The more “different” types of bread put on 
the table, the more will be consumed. Mrs. House- 
wife is ready to pay a few cents more for some- 
thing that satisfies these requirements, and at the 
same time embodies all the qualities of flavor and 
freshness that she has come to expect in the reg- 


ular product. The first series of formulas on pan breads appeared 
on page 21 of the March issue of The American Baker. 


i a ae 


1 Ib. 8 oz. malt 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Method: Dough temperature 82°. 
Allow this dough to set on the floor 
for 15 min. It will help materially 
in conditioning it for machine work. 
Thoroughly ‘mix dough being sure to 
get proper temperature. 
GRAHAM SPONGE BREAD 
Sponge: 
7 lb. graham flour 
5 lb. clear flour 
7 lb. 9 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
2% oz. malt 
% oz. yeast food. 
Temperature 76° F. Sponge time 
2 hrs. 45 min. 
Dough: 
8 lb. clear flour 
4 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
6% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
9 oz. molasses 
Dough temperature 80°. 
time 20 min. 


GRAHAM BREAD 
19 lb. 8 oz. first clear flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. graham flour 
18 lb. 9 oz. water (variable) 
12 oz. salt 
9% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9% oz. shortening 
9% oz, yeast 
20z. yeast food 
5 oz. malt 
14 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 4 oz. molasses 
Method: Dough temperature 78°. 
First punch 1% hr. Second punch 45 
min. To bench 15 min. 


SOAKER OR PROCESS BREAD 
DOUGH 


Dough 


Soaker: 
12 lb. 8 oz. patent flour 
7 lb. 14 oz. water 
2 oz. yeast food 


12 lb. 8 oz. patent flour 
7lb.120z. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
140z. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. salt 
10 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 4 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. malt syrup 
Method: Temperatures — Soaker 
77° F.; dough 80° F. Set soaker for 
2% hr. Punch dough as follows: First 
punch 1% hr. Second punch 40 min. 
To the bench 20 min. 


WHITE SPONGE DOUGH WITH 
SOY FLOUR 
Sponge: 
60 Ib. flour 
36 lb. water 
2 lb. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 
4 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 8 oz. malt 
Sponge temperature 76° F. Time 
5 hr. 15 min. Mix by regular pro- 
cedure. 


Dough: 
40 lb. flour 
341b. water (variable) 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
5 Ib. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb. shortening 
4 lb. soy flour 
Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10 min. 
Directions: Break up sponge in 
regular manner. Add soy flour on top 
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of white flour. Add shortening when 
dough is two thirds mixed. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD MILK 
BREAD 
(With sweetened condensed milk and 
butter) 
Sponge: 
70 Ib. flour 
42 lb. water 
2 lb. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 
8 oz. salt 
2 Ib. malt 
Mix sponge until incorporated or 
smooth (approximately 3 min.) Tem- 
perature 78° F. Time 5% hr. 
Dough: 
30 Ib. flour 
18 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. salt 
3 lb. shortening 
2 Ib. 12 oz. butter 
16 lb. condesed milk (sweeteiied) 
Break up sponge thoroughly with 
water, salt, sweetened condensed milk 
and part of flour. Add rest of flour. 
When dough is about two thirds 
mixed, add butter and shortening. 
Temperature 84° F. Time 10 min. 


CHEESE GRAHAM BREAD 
12 Ib. flour 

8 lb. graham flour 

13 1b. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

10 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

10 oz. shortening 

3 lb. dehydrated cheese 

Temperature 78° F. First punch 
2 hr. 30 min. Second punch 50 min. 
Bench 10 min. 

Mix in regular manner adding de- 
hydrated cheese on top of flour and 
shortening when dough is two thirds 
mixed. 


MILK AND HONEY BREAD 
(Government Standard) 
Sponge: 
70 Ib. flour 
42 lb. water 
2 1b. yeast 
8 oz. yeast food 
1 lb. 8 oz. malt 
8 oz. salt 
Mix until smooth or incorporated 
(approximately 3 min.). Temperature 
76° F. Time 5 hr. 
Dough: 
30 Ib. flour 
24lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. salt 
*6 lb. honey 
4 lb. shortening 
6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 Ib. 12 oz. butter 
Break up sponge and add ingredi- 
ents in usual sequence. 
Temperature 82° F. Floor time 
10 min. 
*Government standard requires 
that all sweetening must be pure 
honey. 


WHEAT BREAD (Brake Method) 
Sponge: 
70 lb. flour 
42 lb. water 
2 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
8 0z. yeast food 
2 lb. malt 
Mix sponge until smooth (approxi- 
mately 3 min.). 
Temperature 77°. Time 5 hr. 
Dough: 
30 Ib. flour 
24 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. 8 oz. salt 
6lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 lb. shortening 
6 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
Break up sponge thoroughly. Add 
ingredients in regular order, short- 
ening when dough is two thirds 
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A Variety of Breads, Well Displayed, Will Stimulate Buying 


mixed. Mix dough until thoroughly 
incorporated. 

Temperature 80° F. Take dough 
immediately to brake and run 
through brake 8 to 12 times. Scale 
off at desired weight. Make up and 
pan immediately. Omit rounding and 
intermediate proof. 


WHITE BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
50 Ib. flour 
34 Ib. water 
% enrichment tablet 
1 Ib. 2 oz. yeast 
1 Ib. 2 oz. salt 
3lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 oz. yeast food 
8 oz. diastatic malt 60° 
2 lb. shortening 
Dough temperature 78°. To bench 
2% hr. No punch. 
100% SPONGE WHITE BREAD 
Sponge: 
100 Ib. flour 
52 Ib. water 
2 Ib. yeast 
40z. yeast food 
1 Ib. malt 
4 lb. shortening 


Sponge temperature 76°. Time 3% 
hr. 
Dough: 
18 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 81° F. Floor 
time 20 min. 


CRACKED OR KURLED WHEAT 
BREAD 
Sponge: 
12 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
5 lb. cracked or kurled wheat 
11 Ib. 4 oz. water 
10 oz. yeast 
1oz. yeast food 
4 oz. malt 
Sponge temperature 76° F. Time 
4% hr. 


Dough: 
7 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
6 lb. 4 0z. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
1b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. shortening 
1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. honey 
Dough temperature 80° F. Time 
20 min. 


OLD FASHIONED POTATO BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Sponge: 
65 Ib. flour 
3 1b. potato flour 
42 lb. water 
1 Ib. 12 oz. yeast 
40z. yeast food 
Temperature 76° F. Time 4% hr. 
Dough: 
29 Ib. flour 
3 lb. potato flour 
30 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
21b.80z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
Dough temperature 79° F. Time 
15 min. 
This dough should be of a medium 
consistency. 


Topping Flour Mix 
4 lb. pastry flour 
2 Ib. potato flour 
1lb. rye flour 
8 oz. salt 
Dust proofed loaves just before put- 
ting them in oven. Do not use steam. 
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IOWA GROUP ELECTS: New officers of the Iowa Flour & Allied Trades 
Assn., elected at the recent annual meeting in Des Moines, are: left to right, 
front row, E. F. Weaver, secretary-treasurer; D. H. Tompkins, president; 
Dean Jurgenson, first vice president; E. G. Johnson, second vice president. 
Second row, Guy Grimes and Reuben Wykle, both members of the board; 





FLOURS 


Rex Kleinhen, delegate; Thomas F. Dusenbery, board member. 





Pennsylvania Bakers’ Meeting 
Spotlights Production, Sales 


At the outset of the meeting John 


PIC KWICK By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
High Gluten Editorial Staff of F. Davis, the mayor of Reading, told 
WIZARD She Ausestens Geher the conference that there must be an 


WHITE CROSS 


Fancy Patent 


READING, PA.—With an attend- 
ance of approximately 250, of whom 
more than 150 were bakers, the sec- 
ond annual conference on bakery pro- 


incentive for employees, radicals must 
be eliminated, and that American 
democracy must use common sense 
in order to maintain its position. 


BLUE SEAL set : - Walter N. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
rg Poe age = ga ea — Washington, said it is hoped that the 
, Pa. k Is for military i 
SNOW WHITE April 10, under the sponsorship of hot exceed 20% of the nation’s out- 
Standard Patents Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied put, and added that this point will 
SAFE GUARD Trades of the Baking Industry, was probably be reached in 1953. He fur- 
an outstandingly successful event. ther explained that ceiling prices will 
Joseph L. Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, permit ores to pass oe ‘ieee 
EXPAN DER Inc., Philadelphia, is president of the ingredient costs os added that bak- 
group, and C. H. Bollinger, Flour é 


High Protein Clear 
COUNTRY CLUB 





SO BIG 


For Hearth and Italian Breads 


WRITE OR WIRE 


MINOT FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Mills of America, Inc., Reading, was 
the chairman of the assembly pro- 
gram committee. 

The entire day’s discussions were 
divided between production and mer- 
chandising. 

In addition to arranging the pro- 
gram, the Pennsylvania allied group 
was the host to the bakers attend- 
ing the conference at a luncheon on 
the day of the meeting, and at a 
cocktail party following its adjourn- 
ment. It is expected that a similar 
affair will be held next year. 


ers must be prepared to provide costs 
and other figures of their operations 
at any time. Mr. Clissold likewise 
warned against a manpower shortage, 
even though food processing is listed 
as an essential industry. 


Mechanization and Flour Quality 

Dr. C. W. Brabender, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, delivered a 
lengthy and informative address re- 
garding the further mechanization of 
the baking industry and its possible 
effect upon the baker’s requirements 

(Continued on page 62) 





their operation. 





La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


x ae ie & 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 
improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 
If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They ; 


Merck Enrichment Wafers afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY of America have the enviable opportunity and 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 


your production schedule) — and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 


particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). health and increased physical and mental vigor 
In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 


Me y thee time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; to the people of America—through Enrich- 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. ment. 


. j RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
WA f } R S New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


Elkton, Va. © Danville, Pa. © Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif 


In Canada: 
MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal © Toronto ¢ ValleyfielA 











MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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A Winning Team for the Baking Industry 


By Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
Florida State University 


HEN Doak S. Campbell, 
WW cresiaent advised the South- 

ern Bakers Assn. in late 1950 
that Florida State University in Tal- 
lahassee would establish a full four- 
year college course for the education 
and training of men and women for 
the baking industry, it marked the 
realization of a hope and dream of 
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many years standing in the baking 
industry. 

The need for well educated, well 
trained young people to take their 
place in the baking business and earn 


Laminated Packages 


Provide 


reaseproot Protection 


for Brown'n Serve 
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their right to its opportunities and 
executive responsibilities has long. 
been recognized. That need was nev- 
er more keenly felt than during the 
last few years. The size and complex- 
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GREASEPROOF—MOISTUREPROOF LAMINATED PACKAGES 


LENGTHEN SHELF LIFE OF BROWN 


"N SERVE PRODUCTS 


Brown ’n Serve products need more protection than fully baked goods. And experience has taught 


that laminated packages are highly desirable for three very important reasons: 


} 


against off odors and flavors. 


2. 


looked in packaging Brown ’n Serve products. 


3. 


may be added to give all the desired visibility. 





GREASEPROOF — MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION prevents the transfer of 


shortening and moisture from the product to the package, and forms an excellent barrier 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects the contents against rough handling 
and crushing in stacking and in transit. Good physical protection should never be over- 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE stimulates sales. The high-quality paperboard in 
laminated packages permits the use of colorful designs and attractive pictures. Windows 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


- RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, C Mlinois 





Conto ration of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Suth Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


ity of modern bakery operation and 
management has become so great that 
competent executives must have a 
wide background of general knowl- 
edge, in addition to a thorough train- 
ing in the principles and specialized 
skills on which successful bakery 
management depends. 


We need men artd women capable 
of bringing the human element of 
production and sales up to and above 
the requirements of modern mechani- 
cal equipment. The continuing need 
of the baking industry should be many 
times greater than the number of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The present pro- 
gram of the Department of Baking 
Science and Management, Florida 
State University, culminates many 
years of effort and cooperation on the 
part of baking industry notables and 
various educational institutions to in- 
stitute an efficient system of higher 
education in the baking industry in 
the Southeast. Dr. Rumsey, now head 
of this school, has served the indus- 
try for many years. Immediately 
prior to his appointment as head of 
the school early this year, he was one 
of the executive partners in Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., Chicago. 





qualified graduates who seek to prove 
their worthiness to fill the places 
awaiting them. 

And now, we see one of our great 
universities establishing a _ special 
school of baking to help serve the 
educational needs of this great food 
industry. 

Tribute Paid to SBA 

It remained for the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn, its officers and executives, 
to accomplish this forward step in 
teaming up education and the baking 
industry. For many years they had 
worked toward this end with cour- 
age and persistence, refusing to be 
satisfied with anything less than a 
comprehensive educational program. 
So, when Florida State University’s 
President Campbell, with characteris- 
tic dispatch, undertook to implement 
their plan at once, it marked another 
milestone in baking industry prog- 
ress. This is the first comprehensive, 
full-scale college course in Baking 
Science and Management to be of- 
fered in this country. 

Now that the Southern Bakers 
Assn. is teamed up with the univer- 
sity, both must follow through in 
their respective responsibilities for 
the four-year program of instruction 
and training. 

The university supplies the required 
buildings, the facilities for instruction 
and practical operation, with an ex- 
perienced, competent teaching staff. 

The bakers and allied trades are 
committed to continued assistance 
in interesting prospective students in 
the fields of baking, and by helping 
many of them financially to realize 
their ambition for a college education, 
and finally, to welcome those 
have demonstrated their competency 
into the industry where they may de- 
velop their talents for leadership. 

Through its board of trustees, the 
SBA is now establishing a scholarship 
fund of large proportions that will in- 
sure worthy, well-qualified young peo- 
ple of an opportunity to complete 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Promotions Set for Mothers and 
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Father’s Day Council Cooperates 
with Baking Industry in Pushing 
Bakers’ Cakes for Holidays 


Father’s Day will be as important 
to the food industry as Thanksgiving 
Day, if the plans of the Father’s Day 
Council materialize, according to 
Alvin Austin, executive director of 
the Father’s Day Council. 

As an aid in developing a steadily 
growing market for bakers’ cakes on 
both these merchandising days, the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., is making posters and 
other publicity material available to 
the baking industry. Other industry 
groups are also cooperating with the 
Father’s Day Council and those pro- 
moting Mother’s Day. 

The official Father’s Day poster for 
1951 stresses the Dad’s Day dinner 
idea. The slogan for this year is “To 
Dad a Wonderful Party.” In all its 
publicity the council is pushing the 
idea of a family dinner for Father 
June 17. Last year the idea was 
tried out and met with a very wide 
and warm response. The Council this 
year feels that the public is ready 
to take the Father’s Day dinner idea 
to its heart. It is accordingly asking 
the food industry to get behind the 
idea in an aggressive manner. 

It has asked manufacturers as well 
as retailers to push the idea of a 
Father’s Day dinner in all advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and display for 
the two weeks prior to June 17. 

The Council feels the response from 


the public will be big, based on its 
experience over the past 15 years in 
35 industries. Father’s Day sales 
have increased 684% in the last 12 
years. Last year’s general publicity 
for Father’s Day, exclusive of paid 
advertising, amounted to $11 million. 
Father’s Day sales last year were 
$112 million. 

With these sizeable figures in pub- 
licity and sales the council is sure 
that the baking and grocery indus- 
tries, if they only tie in properly, can 
secure millions of dollars worth of 
business they have not heretofore se- 
cured. The Father’s Day dinner is a 
“natural” in the council’s opinion, 
and it urges all food people to tie in 
just as they promote food for 
Thanksgiving Day dinner. 

An outstanding example of one tie- 
in is the one in which a number of 
products are combining to put over a 
contest for the best promotion put 
on by retailers in connection with the 
Father’s Day cake program. The re- 
spective sales forces of the manufac- 
turers of these products will call on 
the retailers in June and will assist 
the retailers to put up special 
Father’s Day cake displays which 
they have prepared. These displays 
will show the official Father’s Day 
poster. The baker is being urged to 
push the cake idea in their own ad- 
vertising and special publicity plans. 











FATHER’S DAY CAKE—A baker’s cake is being featured for the second 
straight year as a prominent part of the promotion for Father’s Day, June 17. 
In the illustration above, Miss Melba Mumford, Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Alvin Austin, director of the Father’s Day Council, and 
John Benkert, Jr., Benkert’s Bakery, Long Island City, N.Y., examine an 
eye-catching display in one of the Benkert windows, featuring baker’s cakes 
for Father’s Day. Posters and window display cards are available as promo- 


tional aids. 
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This Promotion Piece Is Ready-Glued for Display Use 





There will be national advertising 
of the cake idea by manufacturers 
as well as widespread publicity in 
press and radio. 

The council hopes that for 1952 a 
great many firms in the food indus- 
try will get “on the Father’s Day 
bandwagon.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INGREDIENT DISPLAY 

Displaying the ingredients which 
go into bakery delicacies proved to 
be the business stimulator that the 
Red Cherry Bakery in Stockton, Cal., 
needed. Lucien Bascou found that 
sales were slipping, so he hit upon 
this display idea; it has kept sales 
humming ever since. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Baker Promotes 
Roy Rogers Birthday 


George Tedrick became the “King 
of the Bakers” through a tie-in with 
Roy Rogers, moviedom’s “King of 
the Cowboys.” Mr. Tedrick, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., proprietor of the Polly 
Ann Pastry Shop, is a western film 
fan and a particular buddy of the 
local theater owner. 

The local Roy Rogers Fan Club was 
clamoring for special doings in regard 
to their hero’s birthday. Mr. Ted- 
rick and the theater owner decided 
that a birthday spree was in order, 
and if they were going to do it, it was 
worth doing up brown. 

Phil Hitchcock, state senator, was 
a Roy Rogers fan, too, and he agreed 
to m.c. a birthday shindig. Mr. Ted- 
rick decided that he would undertake 
to bake a “world’s largest cake.’’ The 
Polly Ann Theater began publicizing 
the event with 30 ft. banners. The 
newspaper feature writers went to 
town on the cake yarn. 

The Mutual network picked up the 


event and publicized it for two weeks. 
On the big dag, 4,000 jammed the 
area in front of the theater for the 
celebration, with only a poster to 
represent Roy Rogers. Traffic was 
blocked off in the downtown area 
for two hours. 

Sen. Hitchcock related the story of 
Roy Rogers’ rise from obscurity to 
fame. The senator cut the cake, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Tedrick served more 
than 2,500. 





FATHER’S DAY 


JUNEI7 





TO DAD--A WONDERFUL PARTY 








FATHER’S DAY POSTER—The offi- 
cial 1951 poster developed by the Na- 
tional Father’s Day Committee fea- 
tures the theme, “A Good Home 
Means Good Citizenship.” As shown 
in the illustration, a cake is featured 
as the climax of the Father’s Day 
dinner. Further information on Fa- 
ther’s Day, set for June 17, and plans 
for bakers’ cooperation in the ob- 
servance is available from the Fa- 
ther’s Day Council, 50 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. The posters are 
also available from the same source 
at cost. 
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Window Boxes for Pies 


Windowed Cartons 
Increase Sales of 
Tarts, Small Pies 


Sales increases have been reported 
by pie baking firms as a result of 
adoption of a new acetate-windowed 
folding carton for tart-size pies, the 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., says. 

The window boxes, made by the 
Sutherland company, provide eye ap- 
peal and also increase shelf life of 
pies, according to Sutherland officials. 
The increased shelf life is said to be 
due to two factors—ventilation af- 
forded by the lock-tab construction 
of the carton and the vapor-perme- 
ability of the window of “Lumarith” 
acetate film made by the Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York. 

The pies may be packed hot, Suth- 
erland officials say, since the film per- 
mits moisture to pass through it. If 
there were condensation inside the 
window, visibility would be impaired 
and the humidity would be increased. 

A 500% increase in sales was re- 
ported by the Table Talk Pastry Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., following adop- 
tion of the carton, according to Suth- 
erland officials. The company in- 
creased its volume from 50,000 to 
300,000 pies a week. Major sales 
gains were recorded by other baking 
firms also, say Sutherland officials. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUESSING CONTEST 


A guessing contest for customers 
has served two purposes for the new 
Dutch Girl Bakery in Walla Walla, 
Wash. The guess is the number of 
cherries in a displayed jar. In regis- 
tering their guesses the customers 
gave the bakery a list for direct mail 
promotion. The prizes for the winners 
are three different sized fruit cakes. 
This has boomed sales of fruit cakes. 
Dutch Girl carries 82 bakery items, 
one of which is featured at a sale 
price each day. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Gifts and Favors 


Attract Customers 
to New York Shop 


NEW YORK—The gifts and favors 
which bring color and human interest 
to the Buchler Cake Shop, New York, 
not only increase the sales of cakes 
to old customers but also attract new 
ones from the street. Although known 
for cakes and pastries since 1923, this 
bakery deems it important in a 
changing city like New York to keep 
in step by adding new features. 

An unusual and happy combination 
of baked goods with seasonal gifts 
and party favors in its window gives 
the Buchler Cake Shop the oppor- 
tunity to make new friends. During 
the day many women from the East 
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Side residential area stop by this 
gay, friendly window and drift in to 
inauire about entertainment needs. 
In the rush hours at night many a 
business or professional person is 
halted on the way home by displays 
here. 

The chromium stand which holds 
and mirrors gifts of holiday or occa- 
sion, catches the eye of the passer-by. 
At Christmas time dolls and toys 
were a good background for baked 
things. In January a few dolls re- 
mained but new novelties, like saving 
banks, were added. The favored pig 
is here, but the miniature telephone 
with slots for coins seemed to have 
greater appeal for children. In the 
interim preceding the colorful dis- 
play for Washington’s birthday, large 
snappers served as gay background 
for cakes. Trays or gift boxes of 
candy made an attractive edging at 
the front. 

Entering the shop, the customer 
sees at the right a tall glass case at 
the end of the sales-case, wherein are 
displayed carved wood dogs from 
Italy, quaint little angels and small 
basket-like dishes designed in blue. 
This latter line from California is 
ideal for violets, candy or nuts. On 
another shelf are sugar-spun bou- 
quets of jonquils or daffodils that are 
allowable now only on cakes pur- 
chased from the shop. 

Opposite is a wall case with the 
small things that can add interest 
or gaiety on festive occasions. For 
baking in the cake there are sets- 
attractively mounted on a card—in- 
cluding the horse shoe, ring, thim- 
ble and wishbone. For liqueurs or chil- 
dren’s parties, are tiny glass steins 
with handles and decorations of hand- 
painted hearts or flowers. Typical of 
other favors are boxes with flower 
pots on mirror top and brass candle 
sticks—all in miniature scale. Among 
plastic articles noted is a bank in 
the shape of an ivory grand piano. 

The rear counter has candy 
and nuts, and Vermont maple sugar 
is also obtainable. 

All the essentials for parties and 
special affairs are here—edibles, fa- 
vors and gifts. Even the basic syrups 
for certain drinks are on the shelves. 
And the cakes and pastries are 
planned with an eye to occasions 
down to the coffee cakes for break- 








RECEIVES CAKE — Councilwoman 
Mary Beck, the only feminine mem- 
ber of the Detroit Common Council, 
was recently presented with a Lady 
Orchid cake by W. H. Hagenmeyer, 
divisional sales manager of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., in the council 
chambers. Shown above are Mr. 
Hagenmeyer, left, Mayor Alfred Co- 
bo, Detroit, and Councilwoman Beck. 
The cake was prepared by W. E. 
Broeg during one of International’s 
cake schools for bakers. 
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HISTORIC AND MODERN—The old and the new in bakeries and their 
salesgirls was recently featured on “Success Story,’ which honored Van de 


Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., as one of the outstanding 


Jalifornia 


firms. Modern-day Van de Kamp smiling salesladies behind a modern display 
vie for the interest of the camera with two other Van de Kamp girls dressed 
in costumes used in the original store, as they stand before a replica of the 
first Van de Kamp store. The televis‘on program is sponsored by the Richfield 
Oil Co. to dramatize developments of leading firms under the free enterprise 
system of America. On the program the TV cameras went into the giant plant 
and broadcast pictures of the actual operations from start to finish. The 
two brothers-in-law who head Van de Kamp’s, Lawrence L. Frank and Theo- 
dore Van de Kamp, followed the video cameras in their trip through the 
plant and gave all the explanatory details. 





fast and afternoon teas. So is the 
color, display and atmosphere. Small 
wonder, then, that the customer, 
grateful for suggestion and saving of 
time, buys her party cake at the 
shov of Adolf Buchler. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOST TO GIRL SCOUTS 


The Old Fashioned Bakery here 
was host to girls from Brownie Troop 
55 of the Wright School in a tour of 
the bakery to see how cookies are 
made and decorated. Each of the 
youngsters was presented with sam- 
ples which were highlighted with the 
recipient’s name in icing. All cookies 
were decorated. Operation of ovens, 
mixers and other equipment was ex- 
plained to the girls and their troop 
leaders. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales Promotion 
Aids Schools and 
Bakery Sales 


Purchasers of baked goods and 
other items in the American Stores 
Co.’s numerous outlets in the Phila- 
delphia area are participating in a 
unique sales promotion event which 
is providing free television sets to 
public, private and parochial schools. 

The plan was developed in coopera- 
tion with Philco Corp., which is sup- 
plying the TV receivers at cost, to 
further the visual aids program 
throughout the school systems. It in- 
volves an outlay of $50,000 in promo- 
tional work and advertising. 

Winning schools are determined by 
the number of votes brought in by 
the children. The votes are repre- 
sented by the cash register receipts 
from all American Stores and Acme 
supermarkets. 

First school to win in this city was 
the Widener Memorial School for 





crippled children. Because the kids 
are handicapped, their solicitation 
was augmented by a direct appeal to 
store patrons to save the receipts and 
send them to the school. 

Some 30 schools outside the city 
have already been awarded the large- 
screen television sets. About 535 addi- 
tional schools are participating in the 
plan, with teams of students, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, alumni and 
friends of the school aiding in collect- 
ing the printed store receipts. 

The idea has become so popular 
that it has been extended by Ameri- 
ean Stores to its units in Newark 
and Trenton, N.J., Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Wilmington, Del., and 
Harrisburg, Allentown, Lancaster and 
Reading, Pa. 


MOVIE OF FUCHS OPERATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


SOUTH MIAMI—A colored sound 
movie has been made of the “push 
button” plant of Fuchs Baking Co. 
and has been turned over to the cus- 
tody of the visual aid department 
of the University of Miami to be re- 
leased to schools or civic groups on 
request. A lecturer will accompany 
the film, which takes about 12 min- 
utes to run. For a number of years 
the bakery plant has been open to 
school children as a part of their 
civic project work. On an average 
two groups, accompanied by the 
teachers, are shown through the 
plant each week. Last year approxi- 
mately 2,500 children visited the 
plant. It takes a lot of time to show 
them the workings of all the ma- 
chinery, and while the officials of 
the bakery were happy to do this, 
they feel that the showing of this 
film will serve the same purpose and 
save time as well. 
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Not many mills can match the infinite 
pains we take in insuring the topmost 


quality for RODNEY flours. For 
RODNEY has developed a corps of 
specialists — equipped with the finest 
Facilities—who have acquired a wealth 
of knowledge in working out milling and 
baking problems. This staff of practical- 
minded chemists and experienced mill- 
ers and bakers is continually devoted to 
one objective—the production of flours 
that will produce the best quality loaf. 
And the results of their efforts are 
readily apparent in the fine baking 


performance of RODNEY brands. 
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RODNEY MILLING GOMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 


BOSTON OFFICE; 


1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Recruiting and Training Emergency Manpower 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


This Personnel Plan Will Keep Your Bakery Humming During Worker Scarcity 


ESPITE their demonstrated 
D abilities, over-age workers are 
not ordinarily regarded as an 
asset—except in a wartime economy, 
when younger employees are subject 
to draft calls. In the current emer- 
gency, the baking industry is in a 
much more advantageous position 
than many other fields, because 
skilled bakery workers — mixers, 
bench hands, cake bakers, bread 
men, etc.—average 60 years of age. 
Obviously, these will not be touched 
by the present acceleration in se- 
lective service draft calls. 
The baking industry will definitely 
have its manpower headaches, how- 
ever—headaches which may be com- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: As the present 
national emergency goes on, with 
more draft calls and more recruit- 
ment of workers in war industries, 
bakeries, like other businesses, will 
have to face up to tighter and tighter 
supplies of manpower. How to pre- 
pare for and meet this situation is 
discussed in the accompanying arti- 
cle by Mr. Fisher, chairman of the 
board, Fisher & Rudge, Inc., New 
York. The firm is a management con- 
sulting service in industrial, labor 
and community relations. 





plicated, among other things, by pro- 
posed government restrictions on 
manpower designed to forestall hoard- 
ing and to funnel workers into defense 
production. The baking industry’s re- 
placement problem will center on its 
unskilled and semi-skilled employees, 
who may be hit fairly hard. Among 
the latter group we find such per- 
sonnel as slicing boys, shipping clerks, 
order clerks and machine operators. 
Many of the younger men in these 
and allied jobs may have to be re- 
placed in the near future. 

There are four important phases 
to the replacement program: First, 
determining the men who may be 
lost in coming draft calls, including 
a detailed breakdown of the jobs they 
hold and the skills necessary to re- 
place them; second, establishing a 
training pattern which will move un- 
skilled workers up to semi-skilled 
posts, and semi-skilled to skilled; 
third, a program of labor utilization, 
to make the most of present man- 
power, and fourth, a program de- 
signed to attract new workers. 

A most important part of this pro- 
gram is the last named step—the re- 
cruitment of new workers. You have 
six labor pools to depend on: Over- 
age people; women; the handicapped; 
students; minority groups and dis- 
placed people. Of these, women will 
probably constitute the best 
source. They are more numerous than 
any other group, and as a general 
rule are capable of performing many 

king operations. Women without 
young children may be enlisted for 
full-time jobs. Those with youngsters 
at home, or in grade school, may be 
available for part-time employment. 

Over-age people constitute another 
fertile field. During World War If 
they did yeoman duty on the indus- 
trial front, including baking, and can 
be counted on to do so again. It may 
often be necessary to offer this group 
Special incentives—shorter working 


By Austin M. Fisher 


hours, longer and more frequent rest 
periods, transportation to and from 
the plant, etc. 

One of the most dependable of 
groups is the so-called “handicapped.” 
During the war, in plant after plant, 
disabled persons outproduced normal 
workers time and time again. They 


also chalked up enviable records for 
safety and low absenteeism. There 
are many baking operations in which 
the handicapped can be used to aa- 
vantage. 

Minority groups may also prove a 
good source of new employees. Mem- 
bers of these groups usually have 
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the greatest difficulty finding em- 
ployment in times when jobs are 
scarce. When openings multiply, they 
are usually eager to show what they 
can do, and in most cases prove them- 
selves excellent and dependable work- 
ers. 

Students may also afford good re- 
placement material in the baking in- 
dustry, although they usually are not 
available for full-time employment, 
except during summer months. Be 
fore dealing with students, it is ad- 
visable to discuss your problem with 
the local high school principal, speci- 
fying which jobs are likely to be 
open, and working out a satisfactory 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Carrying the Enrichment Message... 





Bread and Enrichment Can Be Publicized 
Through the Baker's Individual Effort 


NY baker who has the temerity 
Aw appear before a group of 
homemakers to discuss what 
kind of food they are serving their 
families must be classed as a very 
brave man or a man with a message. 
Now that I think of it, he must 
be both. I’ve come here today to de- 
liver a message, to tell you what 
bakers all over America have been 
doing to improve your health and the 
health of your family during the past 
10 years. 
This year we bakers are celebrat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the bread 
enrichment program. I hope to clarify 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the actual text of a 
suggested speech individual bakers 
might deliver before local associa- 
tions and social groups to further the 
public’s awareness of the baking in- 
dustry’s enrichment program. This 
address was released by the Bakers 
of America Program, and is designed 
especially for women’s clubs and the 
Parent Teachers Assn., but can also 
be used at business and service clubs. 
Program headquarters suggests that 
the heads of some of these groups 
be contacted, saying that the groups 
will be glad to accept speakers on 
such a timely subject. Program head- 
quarters will also cooperate with the 
speakers by sending out publicity 
material from its office at 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL, if it is 
notified in time. 





some of the points about enrichment, 
to try and tell you what enrichment 
has meant in terms of better health 
for the American people. 

What I say will not be my opinion, 
nor the accumulated opinions of bak- 
ers generally. The message I bring 
you is based primarily on the find- 
ings of authorities in the field of hu- 
man nutrition—outstanding scientists 
and medical men in America today. 

Probably, not too many bakers 
themselves realize fully just what it 
is we have been doing. It is such a 
simple thing, as far as mechanics are 
concerned. We have been serving the 
American people with something like 
40 million loaves of bread daily for 
some time. During the past 10 years, 
we have made a few simple additions 
to the steps in baking. We have mere- 
ly added several ingredients to the 
finished product. 

Let me go back briefly into history 
and discuss the whys and wherefores 
of the bread enrichment program. 


Enrichment’s History 

Bread, as you all know, is probably 
the oldest of all the manufactured 
food products. As far back as you 
con trace civilization you find refer- 
ence to bread. Indeed, there are ac- 
tual samples of bread which date 
back several thousand years. 

Bread, in one form or another, is 
a staple in the diet of virtually every 
nation today. It is the one food prod- 
uct which appears universally in ev- 
ery home and the one food product 
which appears most frequently in 
your daily diet. 

There is a wealth of tradition and 
custom attached to bread, which 
would make most interesting subject 
matter for another talk but which 
I haven’t time to go into detail about 


today. For instance, did you know 
that the wheat stalk is considered 
lucky for lovers since it is supposed 
to have originally grown in the Gar- 
den of Eden? 

As civilization changed and be- 
came more complex, so too our daily 
bread has changed. You may remem- 
ber back to the time when your 
mother or grandmother took a full 
day or two to bake a week’s supply 
of bread. At one time, many Ameri- 
can families took their grain to a 
miller to have it ground into flour, 
leaving a portion of the flour in pay- 
ment for the service. The miller in 
turn sold this surplus to other 
families. 

As our methods of living changed 
and as more people moved into towns 
and cities, the methods of making 
bread changed. The baker found more 
and more demand for his output and 
he increased his operations. 

The demands on you homemakers 
for many additional duties connect- 
ed with raising a family have meant 
that you rely more on food stores 
to provide your needs. The processing 
of food has become a tremendous 
business, leaving the housewife free 
to devote more time in other direc- 
tions. 

Just how much easier work has 
been made around the home I'll leave 
to you to decide. Sometimes I think 
all these electrical gadgets and so- 
called time savers merely have made 
it possible for the average woman 
to do more of her own work in the 
home and have added to her bur- 
den, rather than having eased it. 
But that’s a subject on which I’m 
not qualified to talk. I’m a typical 
man—lI do as little around the house 
as I can get away with. 

Those of us in the business of pro- 
ducing food products are fully—some- 
times painfully—aware of the fact 


that the American consumer is a per- 
son of decided preferences. If you 
are in doubt about this statement, you 
can launch yourself on a campaign 
of trying to change a long-established 
product. I'll guarantee some head- 
aches and some monetary losses which 
will prove a decided shock to you, if 
you do. 
Consumers’ Demand Noted 

The fact that you are getting the 
type of white bread which you buy 
these days is due 100% to the fact 
that the overwhelming demand from 
consumers has been for that type of 
bread. It was the strong preference 
of American consumers for a light 
and white loaf of bread which brought 
our present day loaf into being. 

The miller and the baker were fully 
aware of the fact that the milling of 
wheat to produce the white flour 
which is so popular today, resulted in 
some of the food elements being re- 
duced. Time after time, bakers here 
and there experimented with chang- 
ing the loaf of bread so as to retain 
more of the vitamins in the final loaf. 

Prior to 1939, those changes 
brought about changes in appearance 
and in texture of the bread. The bread 
was darker and heavier. The consum- 
er promptly stayed away from such 
loaves with marked enthusiasm. The 
baker shifted back to the white loaf. 
There isn’t much point in producing 
something which will not sell if you 
want to stay in business. 

Agitation by nutritionists and doc- 
tors seeking to convince people that 
whole grain bread was the bread 
they should eat for good health fell 
on deaf ears. One of the biggest com- 
panies in the baking business listened 
to the pleas of the scientists and 
agreed that if whole grain bread was 
what the consumer should have, that 
company would see that they took it. 








SN OWNS 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Bill O’Malley is a California cartoonist who recently 
became famous with his “Two Little Nuns” cartoons. Some of his best work 
in other fields appeared in The American Baker—the classic reproduced 








above was originally printed in the May, 1948, issue.) 
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That was a painful decision. The 
company lost something over a mil- 
licn dollars trying to change the eat- 
ing habits and preferences of the 
American consumer. 

It is the B vitamins which are low- 
ered in volume in the milling of wheat 
and it is those vitamins which are 
most vitally essential to good health. 
They are called riboflavin, niacin and 
thiamine. 

There are other trace elements 
which are reduced in volume in the 
milling process, also. You’ve undoubt- 
edly heard statements made that 
milling removes a dozen or so ele- 
ments from wheat and that bakers 
put back only four. 

The Loss of Vitamins 

Rather than answer that statement 
myself, I'll quote one of the outstand- 
ing authorities of the nation. He is 
a biochemist and dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
who has conducted intense research 
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on food products from the nutrition 
standpoint. Here is what Dr. Elve- 
hjem said, speaking of the milling of 
flour. 

“On frequent occasions I have 
pointed out that the loss of various 
vitamins is not nearly so great as the 
loss of thiamine, riboflavin and niacin. 
Furthermore we do not see any de- 
ficiencies in individuals due to loss 
of these trace elements, regardless of 
how restricted their diet may be. We 
have never depended on the wheat 
kernel for vitamin Bi, since the orig- 
inal wheat, along with practically all 
plant material, is very low in vitamin 
By. As I have stated so many times, 
bread is not consumed as a sole arti- 
cle of diet except on very rare occa- 
sions, and therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to put a complete supply of all 
nutrients in this particular food. 
Bread should carry its fair share of 
the nutritional requirements _ but 
should not necessarily carry all the 
nutrients in sufficient quantity to 
meet total requirements.” 

And let me quote still further from 
Dr. Elvehjem, to emphasize another 
point: 

“I cannot help but emphasize again 
that some of the nutritional studies 
carried out in which bread has been 
used as the sole article of diet for 
rats and the criticisms which have 
been made of certain types of bread 
because the rats failed to grow nor- 
mally, show lack of thorough under- 
standing of nutritional problems.” 

By the late ’30’s, students of nu- 
trition were becoming gravely con- 
cerned over the indicated deteriora- 
tion in certain aspects of the health 
of our people. It was apparent that 
changing eating habits were leaving 
definite marks toward deficiency dis- 
eases. 

There was an increased consump- 
tion of dairy products, green and yel- 
low vegetables, citrus fruits and sug- 
ar. All this meant that adequate quan- 
tities of some vitamins—A-C-D—for 
example, were being provided, but 
consumption of B vitamins was far 
below minimum requirements. 

Demand for all cereal products had 
been going down and the cereal prod- 
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ucts are the main suppliers of B vita- 
mins in the diet. 

But at about this time, a great dis- 
covery finally was accomplished. Aft- 
er 25 years of effort, Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams had found a way to produce B 
vitamins by chemical combinations 
and the synthetic vitamin was equal 
in health properties to the natural 
vitamins. 


The Logical Carrier 


The big problem now was to pro- 
vide these B vitamins in the best 
possible way to the majority of the 
people of the nation. It did not take 
much study by government health 
authorities and the scientists to hit 
on the right answer—bread. 

The vitamins belonged in bread. 
Bread was the one universal food; 
bread was one of the least expensive 
of foods. And most important, the vita- 
mins could be added to bread without 
increasing its cost and without chang- 
ing its appearance or quality. 

Millers and bakers met with nutri- 
tion experts and within a short time, 
the baking industry launched nation- 
ally the program of putting into 
bread the iron and B vitamins, thia- 
mine, niacin, riboflavin. And that is 
all that enrichment means—but what 
a tremendous thing it is for our coun- 
try. 

Most of the white bread you buy 
today is made with milk, either fluid 
or in the form of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, providing additional nutrients and 
meking a still higher quality product 
for you and for your family. The 
“staff of life’ has been made strong- 
er, made a better food product to 
help build greater health and vitality 
in our nation. The enrichment of 
bread means the enrichment of your 
lives. 

The role of the B vitamins is unique. 
These essential elements do not cure 
disease. It is a lack of them which 
causes disease. They increase appe- 
tite and induce better eating of a 
variety of foods, helping provide a 
well rounded diet. The B vitamins 
are essential in the absorption of food 
elements in the body. Without B vita- 
mins, you would lose much of the 
effect of the food you eat, since other 
food elements would not be thorough- 
ly absorbed. 

You have heard of pellagra and 
beri-beri, although I doubt if many 
of you would recognize the symptoms 
of those diseases even if you saw 
them. But they can be and have been 
serious. Today, according to leading 
doctors and nutritionists, these dis- 
eases virtually have disappeared from 
our nation, a direct result of the fact 
that most of the bread produced in 
the nation in the past 10 years has 
been enriched by the baker in his 
plant. 

In explaining better health in 
America today, it is not sufficient to 
state that practically everyone in the 
nation is living better generally than 
he was 10 years ago. True enough, in- 
come is greater and more and better 
food is being consumed. Naturally the 
general health of the people should 
improve. 


Beneficial Effects Proved 


But scientific tests have been made 
whereby the effects of enriched bread 
have been proved conclusively, in 
areas either where diet has been 
controlled or where it is known defi- 
nitely that there has been no im- 
provement in standards of living or in 
diet as a whole. 

There is nothing particularly spec- 
tacular in the effects of enriched 
bread. The effects are measured in 
over-all health, in an increased zest 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A Column of Comment 


Sales Training Needed 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


the situation eases. How long this situation may continue no one can 


() ite siuatic the manpower shortage will become more serious before 


tell, The result is that wholesale bakers will have to look for untrained 
salesmen and for older ones who may have temporarily retired. 
In either case, the need for efficient sales training is more necessary 
than ever before. That is also true for regular sales personnel, since condi- 
tions are changing so rapidly that what may have been a good sales practice 


today may not be effective tomorrow. 


This does not mean that a small or medium-sized wholesale baker must 
have an expensive sales training course. What is necessary is that sales 
managers study conditions more closely than ever before, and be prepared 
to discuss these situations intelligently with their sales forces. In other 


words, there is a mutual responsibil- 
ity between sales managers and sales- 
men today that is greater than it has 
been in years, and the responsibility 
largely rests upon salesmanagers. 


REDESIGNING BAKERY WRAP- 
PERS—tThe fact must be faced that 
if the present emergency continues, 
it may be necessary to change many 
types of food wrappers, including 
those for bakery products. Fortu- 
nately for the baking industry, the 
suppliers of its packaging materials 
have met all emergencies to the best 
of their ability, including during 
World War II. 

The point is that in considering 
future packaging plans, bakers must 
remember that supplies may be dif- 
ferent than they are today. No baker 
will have an advantage over a com- 
petitor, but conditions may be that 





all packages will necessarily be 
changed somewhat in character. The 
protective quality of all containers 
will be more than ample for the pro- 
tection of consumers, and bakers will 
simply have to go along with condi- 
tions as they find them. 


CONCENTRATION ON ROUTES 
PAYS— For years in this column we 
have suggested that wholesale bak- 
ers should study the cost and profit 
operations of every individual route 
closely, as it has long been obvious 
that some bakeries have routes that 
operate at a distinct loss. Probably 
from a sense of false pride, however, 
many bakers insist upon maintaining 
all of their routes so that they may 
say that they have complete cover- 
age of their marketing area. 
Perhaps there was a time when 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Housecleaning 
Time in the 
Retail Bakery 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


ES, it’s housecleaning time in 

\ more ways than one. Mrs. 

Homemaker has expressed some 
opinions. These opinions are directed 
at the food merchant. She wants to 
be heard. As one homemaker has said 

. . It’s time that some of the food 
retailers . . . the baker, the butcher, 
the grocer . . did a bit of house- 
cleaning in their thinking. They seem 
to think we women will buy just any 
old thing they decide to sell us. Their 
attitude seems to be one of disbelief 
that any homemaker can have a sin- 
gle intelligent thought. And, by the 
way, they’d better do some actual 
cleaning in stores.” 

Let’s review these opinions of home- 
makers. What do they expect to find 
in the bakeshops they visit? 

One of the points on which there 
was the: greatest criticism was that 
of “Courtesy.” Perhaps they are 
right. Have you checked your sales 
force on that score lately? No sales 
person need be subservient, but she 
should display common courtesy .. . 





and we don’t mean the condescending 
kind that makes every shopper boil 
with anger. After all, Mrs. Shopper 
does control the snap on her own 
purse . . . and there are many good 
bakeshops up and down the street. 


Spring Housecleaning 


And how about cleanliness? Now 
is an ideal time to check the appear- 
ance. of your shop. Spring houseclean- 
ing is in order. You may even want 
to redecorate. No matter what Mrs. 
Homemaker does in her own home— 
and believe me, she’s a lot cleaner 
than many men give her credit for— 
she still resents shopping in a place 
that isn’t clean. And, she doesn’t 
like cats in the food store. On that 
score, Many women were quite vehe- 
ment. 

Quality of baked goods, as all of 
you know, is a major issue with wom- 
en. Freshness is of utmost importance 
to them, and you, the retail baker, 
are in an ideal position to satisfy this 

(Continued on page 54) 





that was impressive, but certainly 
those days have long since. passed 
away. Every route must be made to 
stand on its own feet, and if that 
cannot be done it should be closed 
down. High labor costs, heavy taxes 
and other increased expenses makes 
this absolutely necessary. 

We recently heard of a large chain 
store organization which materially 
reduced its retail outlets, and at the 
same time greatly increased its sales 
volume and its profits. The answer to 
this, of course, was that concentra- 
tion of sales effort in those stores 
which had a good potential outlet 
made greater sales and the high costs 
of the nonprofit units were eliminated. 
This same sound theory applies to 
bakery routes. 


CONTINUE OPERATIONS: Despite 
the uncertainties which exist because 
of unknown future government con- 
trols, bakers have one responsibility 
to themselves and their industry. That 
is to continue their operations on as 
nearly a normal basis as possible. 
The industry has a responsibility to 
the consumers of the country, since 
it supplies them with one of the na- 
tion’s most basic foods. 

The only way this can be met is 
through maintaining operations on 
as nearly an even basis as possible. 
Bakers proved their ability to do this 
during World War II, and they will 
do it again. This is difficult to do 
when restrictions are in the offing, 
but one cannot sit back and wait un- 
ti! they are issued. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a 
reasonable supply of ingredients 
which go into bakery products, al- 
though some substitutions may have 
to be made as time goes on. Fortu- 
nately the management of many bak- 
eries is thoroughly familiar with 
these problems through previous ex- 
perience, and there is no doubt of the 
industry’s ability to meet the require- 
ments which are being placed on it. 


CAKES NEED BETTER LABELS— 
In a recent mailing piece Tompkins’ 
Label Service made the following 
comment: “Of all the 101 items car- 
ried in a grocery store, cakes are 
the most poorly labeled. A housewife 
can spot her favorite coffee, bread, 
beans, milk, etc., in a flash, but when 
it comes to cakes she has to put on 
her specs and take pot luck because 
most brands look alike — like two 
peas in a pod.” 

We do not believe that we would 
agree with this statement entirely, 
but there ‘is surely much to be said 
for it. So much attention has been 
given to open face containers for 
cakes that there is little room left 
on containers for brand identification. 

This, of course, is unfortunate be- 
cause brand preference is an ex- 
tremely important part. of merchan- 
dising. Preference for certain brands 
of cakes can be established as well as 
that for bread and other products. 
This cannot be done, however, unless 
the brand is displayed prominently 
on the container. 
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West Virginia 
Bakers to Hear 
NAM Executive 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Dr. Allen A. Stockdale of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers will talk on “Freedom Is Your 
Business” at the 13th annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Bakers 
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Assn., to be held July 29-31 at the 
Greenbrier here. 

Dr. Stockdale will give his address 
at the grand banquet, which starts 
at 7:30 p.m. July 31. Lloyd D. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr., Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Inc., Bluefield, also will speak 
at the banquet. 

Those attending the convention can 
register all day July 29. A business 
meeting and election of officers will 
be held at 9 p.m. that day. 

Events scheduled for July 30 in- 
clude a golf tournament, fishing, 
ladies’ tour of the hotel, luncheon, 


ladies’ bridge tournament, president’s 
reception, cocktail party, dinner and 
starlight party. 

The baker-allied business session 
will be held at 10:30 a.m. July 31, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon. 

Reservations should be made with 
Edward R. Johnson, association sec- 
retary, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PULVA REPRESENTATIVES 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J.—The Pulva 
Corp., Perth Amboy, manufacturer of 
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ome Salesmen talk through their hats! 





| Smart bakers don’t listen! 





You can’t tell me all nonfat dry 
milk solids are alike—even if they 
do look alike. 


What's more, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested! That means I’m sure that, 
loaf after loaf, my bread will have 
the same silky-soft texture, rich 
brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor 
and aroma! Bread- 
lac makes the qual- 
ity bread that 
builds sales! 











| want nonfat milk solids that give 
me every good baking quality. Pu- 
rity ... Freshness... Flavor... 
Uniformity . . . Absorption and 
Yield. | won’t jeopardize my high- 
ratio formulas by using anything 
but Borden’s Bak- 
ery- Tested Bread- 
lac. 








Give me Borden’s Breadlac every 
time. Borden’s uses only highest- 
quality milk. And to make abso- 
lutely sure it is the best quality, 
it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 








OThe Borden Company 








*% REMEMBER, Borden’s pioneered the 


Bakery Test years ago. And Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard 
of measurement in leading baking re- 
search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with your 
bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 





Borden’ 
BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY miLK souips ( BARBRY) on pacers 
TESTED, 
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screw feed pulverizers, has appointed 
the following sales and service rep- 
resentatives: R. W. Fox, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Harold L. Heakin Co., 
Inc., San Francisco; King-Gage En- 
gineering Co., Boston, and the Proc- 
ess Engineering & Equipment Corp., 
St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS 
PROTEST CODE REPEAL 


SACRAMENTO — California retail 
bakers have been alerted by trade 
associations to protest the bill now 
pending before the state senate, No. 
967. This proposed legislation would 
repeal all present state laws cover- 
ing retail bakeries, known as the 
health and safety code. 

The result would be to put bakery 
regulations up to each community, 
and leave enforcement to each com- 
munity. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Los Angeles has taken 
the position that ‘‘the present law has 
been fair and workable over the years, 
and that if new laws or changes are 
needed, there is no reason why the 
present state law should not be 
amended so that regulations are uni- 
form and workable for all.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERNEST S. STATELER 
JOINS WAHL-HENIUS 


CHICAGO — The Wahl-Henius In- 
stitute has announced that Ernest S. 
Stateler recently joined its consult- 
ing staff. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Mr. Stateler 
has served as associate editor of Food 
Industries. As an industrial research 
fellow at Mellon Institute his work 
covered such fields as baking tech- 
nology, flavor development and con- 
trol, yeast culture and production of 
sugar in dough. 

He is a former analyst with the 
Kansas state food laboratory, pro- 
duction superviser with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and chemist, pro- 
duction manager and plant superin- 
tendent for the Eatmor Choco- 
late Co. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AD SERIES STARTED 
BY NATIONAL STARCH 


NEW YORK — National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York, is start- 
ing a series of institutional advertise- 
ments in national magazines explain- 
ing the importance of adhesives and 
starches in the defense program. 

The company explains that these 
products enter into the making of 
new and replacement parts for guns, 
tanks and planes, and that they sup- 
ply a protective packaging in un- 
favorable climates. Starches are used, 
it adds, in field rations as a basic 
food item, and in drugs and medicines. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 
EMPHASIZE PROMOTION 
LOS ANGELES—A policy of em- 

phasizing sales promotion has been 

adopted by the Master Bakers Retail 

Association of Los Angeles County. 
The board of directors has an- 

nounced that such programs will 
take precedence over other matters 
at meetings. Allied baking companies 
have been asked to present sales 
promotion plans for retail bakers to 
the association as soon as these pro- 
grams become available. 

Time will be scheduled for such 
sales stimulation programs at the 
meetings of the MBRA, it was al- 
nounced by Philip A. Seitz, executive 
secretary. 
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THE CASE OF THE FALSE FOCUS 


Sa me man ? You might be fooled into saying these are two different 
people, because the camera can lie. By using trick lighting, the skilled photographer 
can achieve a startling difference in pictures of the same model. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT are skillfully blended to give precise baking characteristics in the flour type. 


Same flour! Never any doubt when you deal with Atkinson. The flour you 
buy today will be exactly the same as the previous lot. Long runs mean accurate 
milling, checked by extra tests at every important point. Bin-Aged* means precise 
aging—a flour fully aged, ready to use. That’s why you should switch to Atkinson 


for absolute uniformity. SS 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3132—All-Metal 
Sifter 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
announced the introduction of its 
newly designed all-metal “Circle” sift- 
er. One of the features of the new 
machine is the elimination of the out- 
er housing or box. The magnesium 
sieves used in the new circle sifter are 
the same as those used for several 


years on other A-C gyratory sifters. 
Sieve screens may be metal or cloth. 

Sifting operations in bakeries and 
many other food and chemical proc- 
essing operations may be simplified 
with the sifter, which is designed to 
remove foreign material from prod- 
ucts and for making a single separa- 
tion of large and small particles, the 
company points out. 


The American Baker 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 


No. 3127 
No. 3128—Cellulose Bag 


Sealer 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


Butter-Vanilla Flavor No. 3129—Packaging Control 
No. 3131- 
No. 3132—All-metal Sifter 


New Propucrs 


/ New Services 
= 


New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Designed for sifting dry, free-flow- 
ing granular products, the sifter 
weighs approximately 400 lb. It fea- 
tures a balanced driving mechanism 
and quick, easy method of sieve as- 
sembly. The sifter is driven by a 
counterbalanced mechanism which 
imparts a gyratory motion to the 
sieves. 

The sifter is driven by a fractional 
h.p. motor equipped with a variable 
pitch sheave for rapid changing of the 
speed. The sifter operates at either a 
1% in. or 2% in. throw and is coun- 
terbalanced to eliminate all vibration. 
Other features of the sifter include 
rubber-mounted support rods, large 
anti-friction bearings, rubber seals 
between sieves to prevent leakage and 
high-capacity sieve area. The sifter 
may be obtained in either a three-, 
four- or five-sieve unit. For further 
information about the sifter, a bulle- 
tin will be supplied upon request. 


No. 3129—Packaging 
Control Pamphlet 


How to utilize the electronic con- 
trols on a packaging line in order to 
bring about automatic statistical 
control of net weights is described in 
a pamphlet by Roger L. Merrill of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, accord- 
ing to the Packaging Institute, which 
is releasing the publication at $1 a 
copy. 

The 16-page pamphlet has nine il- 
lustrations. According to the Pack- 
aging Institute, it explains the the- 
ory of statistical control and asserts 
that manual measurements, calcula- 
tions and plotting are too slow for 
practical use on high speed packaging 
lines. 

The author states that the manual 
control chart method is effective for 
revealing assignable causes of varia- 
tion, but that electronic measuring 
devices can weigh every package on 


Bakers’ Decalcomanias 





a high speed line and automatically 
adjust filling machines when a pre- 
determined shift of average weight 
takes place. This, says the author, 
permits a reduction in the extent of 
overfilling without incurring the haz- 
ard of underfilling. 


No. 3127—Butter- 
Vanilla Flavor 


A new name, “Buvan,” has been 
given to the butter-vanilla combina- 
tion flavor which was added to the 
line of Magna flavors two years ago 
under the name of “But-O-Van” by 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

Although the name is new, the fla- 
vor remains unchanged, the firm re- 
ports. Tables of correct quantities to 
be used with various classifications of 
products are available. 


No. 3131—Bakers 
Deealeomanias 


New pictorial decals, featuring 
loaves of bread in three dimensional 
effect, have been designed for bakers’ 
trucks by the Meyercord Co., de- 
calcomania manufacturers. 

According to the firm, the decals 
enable bakers to utilize free adver- 
tising space on trucks for sales stim- 
ulation and to provide decorative 
identification. The decals, say the 
designers, offer the advantages of low 
cost, overnight application and wash- 
ability. Done in red, white and blue, 
the decals show an enlarged loaf of 
bread floating in star-studded skies. 


No. 3128—Cellulose 
Bag Sealer 


A device that seals and punches 
cellulose bags and envelopes has been 
introduced by the Sandmann Engi- 
neering Co. The sealing and punching 
unit is mounted on a steel table with 
Masonite top, and the device is posi- 
tioned near the edge of the table top 
so that bags may hang over and be 
lined up on a shelf at the front of the 
machine. 

The manufacturer reports that the 
sealer consists of a set of serrated 





and hardened jaws that are heated 
electrically with an adjustable ther- 
mostat. Fastened to the lower jaw 
is a punch and die set which will au- 
tomatically punch any shape hole de- 
sired. 

According to the firm, removal of 
a single nut releases the upper jaw 
and die set for cleaning. The jaws 
and punch can be operated either by 
the built-in compressed air cylinder 
or manually by foot pedal. The action 
of the unit is described by the com- 
pany as straight up and down motion 
similar to that of a punch press. 

The company reports that a single 
operator can seal and punch 1,100 
bags an hour with this device. Other 
features claimed by the manufactur- 
er are a muffler that silences air ex- 
haust noise and heavy table construc- 
tion that avoids chatter or vibration 
during operations. 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 


Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island Hastings 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





EVERY THING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Ritmmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


161 W. Division St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO 
Norris, M 
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Emergency Manpower 





(Continued from page 29) 


time schedule. During the last war, 
the best utilization of student man- 
power was made by firms which em- 
ployed them from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
each day—a schedule which still al- 
lowed them time for study after 
work. Supper was served them in 
the company cafeteria. 

Displaced persons constitute the 
sixth source of new workers, and 
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these, too, are generally dependable. 
Consult your local agency which 
looks after such individuals.. It will 
be glad to cooperate, helping to solve 
your own problems—and theirs. 


Must Be Attracted 


No matter how efficient your re- 
placement program may be, it can- 
not succeed without good communi- 


cations. Prospects will not be at- 
tracted to your plants until they 
know about the opportunities you 


offer—the jobs to be filled, the wage 
rates, working conditions and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Tell them 


—and do it as often and in as many 
ways as possible. Remember, other 
companies and other industries will 
be competing for these same appli- 
cants, and the race will be to the 
swift as well as to the strong. 
How can you reach prospective 
workers? The “help wanted” columns 
will probably be your first thought. 
But while ads may be an essential 
step in your program, they will not 
solve your problem by themselves. 
They must be augmented by publicity 
about the company. It is a good idea 
to conduct a complete publicity pro- 





OF EXCELLENCE 


FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


UT of nearly 1 billion bushels of wheat 

grown in the United States a surpris- 
ingly small percentage has the character- 
istics required for top notch bakery flours. 
The bakery flour miller must choose wisely 
when such wheats come to market, he can- 
not depend on buying anytime a flour sale 
is made. HUNTER flours are backed by 
wheat storage capacity sufficient for nearly 


10 months of milling. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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gram, including news and feature 
stories about the plant. The program 
should be aimed at the local papers 
and radio stations and at any maga- 
zines that are existing in the area. 
Television is a new and fascinating 
medium—one well worth trying. 

Publicity stories can be prepared 
—and placed— about the company 
and its officers, its growth, and the 
role it plays in the community, its 
labor relations program and new 
products. Such articles should fea- 
ture the firm’s job opportunities, its 
training and advancement programs, 
working conditions and other aspects 
which will itterest prospective work- 
ers. 

Don’t neglect word-of-mouth pub- 
licity. Discuss your employment needs 
with local club leaders, religious 
workers and others who may be in 
a position to spread your message. Be 
sure to notify your present employees 
of prospective openings. If they be- 
lieve your firm to be a good place to 
work in, they will pass the word 
along to their friends. To derive the 
greatest possible benefit from this 
method, revive some of the _ tech- 
niques used during the war to stimu- 
late workers’ interest in bringing in 
recruits; such as prize contests and 
awards for those who produce the 
most applicants. Before monetary rec- 
ords are announced, however, check 
them against existing wage stabiliza- 
tion orders. 


Analyze the Jobs 


While replacement is the heart of 
your manpower problem, it is not the 
whole story. Before undertaking any 
drive for recruits, for example, it is 
necessary to analyze thoroughly all 
bakery job classifications, to deter- 
mine exactly the degree of training 
and skill needed to fill them satis- 
factorily. How long a period, for ex- 
ample, is required to train a ma- 
chine operator before he becomes 
expert in adding water, yeast and 
other ingredients to the flour? 

Your analysis should also deter- 
mine the draft status of your male 
bakery workers, as well as the job 
ratings of those who are draft-ex- 
empt. You certainly should also have 
an up-to-date record of the age of 
every male employee. 

So far as promotions are con- 
cerned, by all means promote from 
within wherever possible. At the same 
time it is essential to offer as many 
inducements as you can such as high- 
er wages and improved working con- 
ditions. Unless you provide an at- 
tractive increase for every upward 
move, you can hardly expect your 
employees to resist better earnings 
elsewhere. Once more, wage stabil- 
ization rules may determine what 
you can offer. 

Base your promotions upon a series 
of interviews enabling your supervis- 
ors and foremen to determine which 
employees are most entitled to pro- 
motion, and to what jobs. At the 
same time, seniority problems, which 
can be vexing, can be worked out. 
Foremen should be well briefed in 
advance on the interviewing pro- 
cedure, and should be provided with 
detailed check-lists, to help obtain 
the desired information. 

In smaller bakeries the personnel 
manager or a member of top man- 
agement may do the interviewing; 
in larger firms the foremen will or- 
dinarily handle the job. It is impor- 
tant that your supervisors be both 
competent and understanding. They 
must be articulate—able to get across 
the salient facts of each job opera- 
tion and the reasons why it is per 
formed in just that way. 

Supervisors should devote a defin- 
ite number of hours a day to train 
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Today as always you get the finest, most scientif- 
ically milled products under the I-H label. No 
- BREAD—Your Best and baker can afford to start with less than the strong 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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NAc ening 1 TANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 
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NEW PLANT ADDITION—Opening of an addition to the plant of the Multi- 
Clean Products Co., St. Paul, was the feature of a recent meeting of the 
firm’s distributors of its floor machines and floor finishes. The new plant 
doubles the production space of the company and triples its stock room area. 
Included is a specially designed sales and demonstration room containing 
“saniple” floors of various materials which are used for demonstrating floor 
finishes and machines. Proper maintenance methods are also demonstrated. 
In the photo above, N. H. McRae, Multi-Clean president, demonstrates the 
proper way to buff with a floor machine and steel wool pad. 





workers and appraising 
their progress. Take advantage of 
the “understudy” technique: let pros- 
pective promotees spend two or three 
hours a day on the job for which 
they are being trained. 

Be sure your training program 
delves into any hidden skills possessed 
by workers. The man who is mechan- 
ically inclined, for example, may 
make a good machine operator. The 
girl who had business school train- 
ing may make an excellent replace- 
ment for an army-bound order clerk. 
~ You may need outside aid in your 
training program and makers of bak- 
ery equipment may be a great help 
in this connection. Such suppliers 
were often called on during the war 
to institute training courses, and now 
may be again. You may also call on 
such agencies as the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the local trade schools and 
trade associations, night schools, lo- 
cal manufacturers’ associations and 
your Chamber of Commerce. 

Finally, it is wise to make maxi- 
mum use of manpower utilization 
methods. No matter how good your 
recruitment drive may be, workers 
will hardly be abundant. You may 
have to make the most of what you 


ing new 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


have. Review whatever programs 
were used during the war to utilize 
labor skills completely. Concentrate 
your training program on brushing 
up rusty or latent talents as well as 
on briefing new workers. 

See that all equipment and machin- 
ery is restored to peak condition—it 
may be a long time before you can 
replace it. Most of all, try to make 
the working conditions in your plant 
as attractive as possible, if you would 
keep turnover low and morale zoom- 
ing upward. 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO = U.S.A. 

















a s Our 


“Golden Loaf” ts's< 


The Flour with he Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CoO. ®YFFAte 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK. VA. 


Mennel 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS F 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 









Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 










Drawing names out of a hat may be 
one way to make a decision. But in 
buying bags we feel sure that you'll 
want to choose the container that 
assures the best protection for your 
product, the best acceptance of your 
product. Call in your Chase Sales- 
man. He’s technically trained to an- 


alyze your needs .. . he’s supported 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


by more than 100 years of experience 


% 


®@ Topmill burlap bags 


%, 


© Sunnie epee ents bans in providing better bags for Ameri- 


acon thapralbitagtoagyit sea can industry and agriculture. 
® cotton bags of all kinds 
® combination bags, liners and specialties 


sii Etty, 
“, SS 
“Pty 


s 





RS 
% 


Cc a] A S E BAG CO. cenena sates oFtices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE e DALLAS e TOLEDO e« DENVER e DETROIT e MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «© KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. e PHILADELPHIA »« NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. e SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bakery Sanitation 
Course to Be Held 
May 14-16 in N.Y. 


NEW YORK—Latest methods of 
preventive sanitation maintenance will 
be presented at the special course on 
bakery sanitation, to be given by the 
American Institute of Baking, May 
14-16 at New York City’s Park 
Sheraton Hotel. To accommodate 


bakers who in the past have found 
it impossible to be absent from their 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


work during the entire day, all meet- 
ings of this session have been sched- 
uled to run from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Governmental requirements in bak- 
ery sanitation, including a detailed 
analysis of the application of the 
Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act will be reviewed by Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the institute’s 
department of bakery sanitation and 
safety. Lectures on insect and rodent 
control in bakeries, uses of insecti- 
cides and bacteria problems as they 
affect the bakery also will be given 
by Dr. Holmes, and AIB sanitarians, 
Dr. W. Parker Pierce and Louis A. 
King, Jr. 


The course is designed to give 


bakers a clear understanding of the 
various problems of bakery sanita- 
tion and to present to them an ad- 
equate and inexpensive program that 
can be applied in bakery plants to 
maintain a high level of sanitation, 
according to the institute. 

Registrations for the New York 
course, the last one to be held on the 
East Coast during 1951, now are be- 
ing accepted. Complete information 
may be secured by writing Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director, depart- 
ment of bakery sanitation and safety, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Plans are now being made for a 
similar bakery sanitation course to 
























COMBINATION 


We are thinking of the baker when 
we mill REX and CHARM. Besides 
the baker’s craftsmanship in produc- 
ing bread, we place our own experi- 
ence and skill in milling top-notch 
flour. Combined, the two result in 
a tasty, nutritious loaf — America’s 
major food. No expense is spared in 
milling REX and CHARM to pro- 
duce them from the finest wheats 
with superior baking characteristics. 
That’s why these flours do such an 
outstanding job in the bakery. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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be held in Cincinnati in June. Fur- 
ther details concerning the course 
may also be secured by writing Dr. 
Holmes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Government May 
Purchase Plant 


of Horlamus Foods 


CORAL GABLES, FLA.—The fed- 
eral government has made a survey 
of the small plant of Horlamus Food 
Products in Coral Gables, with a 
view perhaps of taking it over and 
producing bread for service men. The 
bread made at this plant is special 
diet bread, baked and packed in 
vacuum tin. 


This is the feature that is appeal- 
ing to the government for providing 
service men with fresh, palatable 
bread. If the government does decide 
to take over the plant, the buildings 
will have to be enlarged, new equip- 
ment added and the size tin enlarged. 

The breads are from formulas per- 
fected by Mrs. N. Irene Horlamus. 
She was forced to go on a restricted 
diet and set about to make a bread 
that was palatable. Today it is shipped 
in 50 carton lots of several dozen 
cans to points all over the country. 
In his book on allergies, Dr. Warren 
T. Vaughn of Richmond, Va., men- 
tions these breads as useful in fight- 
ing certain diseases. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE ADDED TO SALES 
STAFF OF FLAVOR FIRM 


NEW YORK—tThree new repre- 
sentatives have been added to the 
sales staff of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., New York and Chicago 
essential oil house, and two other 
representatives have been assigned 
different territories. 

The five assignments fit into the 
pattern of expansion for the firm’s 
sales force as outlined by Percy C. 
Magnus, MM&R president, at a re- 
cent sales conference. 

Two of the new men, Melvin R. 
Ander and Jack R. Kaestner are as- 
signed to the Midwestern sales divi- 
sion with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Ander was formerly in the sales 
department of the Pet Milk Co. Mr. 
Kaestner, former vice president of 
the Acme Chemical Co., is the author 
of many papers relating to the lab- 
oratory specialty field. Both men are 
World War II veterans. 


The third new sales representa- 
tive, James J. McDowell, has been as- 
signed to the metropolitan New York 
sales force. A veteran of World War 
II, he is a member of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemi- 
cal Industry. 

The men assigned to new terri- 
tories are Zane McCarty and Walter 
P. Spry. Mr. McCarty, formerly of 
Chicago, has been assigned to the 
Southwestern sales force and will 
have headquarters in Memphis. Mr. 
Spry, with headquarters in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., will continue to cover part 
of New York and will add a portion 
of Pennsylvania. 














BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALTIMORE BAKERS MEET 


BALTIMORE—The Retail Bakers 
Assn. of Baltimore held its 20th an- 
nual banquet here recently. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair was 
headed by John Springer. Officers of 
the association are George W. Beck, 
president; Herman Schroeder, vice 
president; Norman Huettner, secre- 
tary, and William Huettner, treas- 
urer. 
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Your selling job is half finished 
when your product reaches the 
, dealer's store. It must move on 
re- to the consumer to complete 
a the sale. That's where your 
g0 bag container puts in its best 
er 
aad sales licks for you. 
the . 
ane Sturdy construction that pro- 
C. tects the contents .. . attractive 
re- 
brand design that has eye- 
= appeal and convincing sales 
ivi- Sev aes the a punch make your package a 
igo. ar “Ss { . 
ies winner on the home-stretch to 
Mr. _ Sulton sales. 
hes _MULTIWALL 
A ie When your sales are lagging 
at the half-way mark... take 
> a good look at your package. 
a Is it doing all that it might be 
ar e 
ns Sulprint made to do in pushing the old 
~ BAND LABEL sales curve up? 
oo BAGS 
~ waluadic cen Fulton will be glad to help you 
the own specifications, all in perfecting a bag that will 
Mr. types — sewn open mouth, carry its full share of your 
hes- sewn valve, sewn valve sales load... call us. There’s 
yart with I.c. sleeve, sewn valve a 
tion with fecha sleeve... a Fulton branch near you. 
Fulton makes your 
style multiwall. 
P 
xers 
an- 
“_ @ AYLANTA @ MINNEAPOLIS 


@ ST. LOUIS @ NEW ORLEANS 
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Not the usual kind, of course—but more and 
more bakers are buying their flour on a “‘one- 
stop” basis at a new type of “‘supermarket” 
developed exclusively for bakers. 

It’s Russell-Miller’s modern 4-in-1 Mill at 
Alton, Illinois. Here it is possible for a baker to 
order all his flour requirements at one time, for 
shipment from one place, in mixed cars at eco- 
nomical carlot rates. 

Strategically located, the Alton Mill has 
access to and draws its raw material from all 
the great wheat producing areas. In turn, its 


ver hear of a baker 
buying flour at a supermarket? 


finished products are representative of its raw 
material—Hard Spring, Hard Winter, Soft 
Wheat and Whole Wheat Flours. 

This one-stop market offers the baker many 
additional services—including sales-building 
merchandising help, skilled laboratory assist- 
ance with technical problems, and on-the-spot 
production advice of bakery service experts. 

So... buy flour this modern way .. . its ad- 
vantages are many, and this is one time when 
you will be profit-wise by putting “‘‘all your 
flour in one basket!” 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY AND OTHER QUALITY FLOURS 


“The Supermarket for Bakery Flours” 


: 





QUALITY HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: Occident 
Special @ Sweet Loaf @ Producer @ Powerful @ Occident 
100% Whole Wheat Flour. 

MELLOW TYPE SPRING WHEAT FLOURS: E-a-co 
®@ Sunburst © Gold Heart @ Classic @ Baltic. 

HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS: American Beauty 
Special -® American Beauty Bakers @ Reliable @ Claro 
® Beacon ® Millionaire © Mariposa ® American Beauty 
100% Whole Wheat. 

CAKE FLOURS: American Beauty @ Solite © RM Special 
Cake @ Royal Patent. 

plus a complete line of special purpose flours 
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Local crop conditions cannot 
penalize customers of PAGE 
Mills because our location per- 
mits us to draw wheat equally 
well from four major states— 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska aaa 
and Colorado. It’s like spread- ENERGY 
ing the risk on an insurance 
principle. And this may be a 
year when Page insurance 
pays off! 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 

















QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE a e 








As a baker, your loaf can be no 


better than the quality of the ingre- Cc APA CITY 
dients you use. Quality will set the 10,000 Cwrs. 


limits of your business, too. If your 
sales are sluggish, maybe it is time to S T @] RA G E 


shift to a really top quality flour like 
SILK FLOSS or SANTA FE 4,500,000 BU. 
TRAIL. These famous brands al- 
ways reflect their exceptional merits 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO, S2c2czec since 
perior flours can help make your loaf 1 8 9 4 


WICHITA, KANSAS the best in your market. 











—— 


~|BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 






































‘The preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 
continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 





. increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 
Beh i nd dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest HIGHEST QUALITY PAPERS 


lity papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly 
HAMMOND rai 
Multi-Wall 


trained, competent and conscientious personnel 
—using modern methods and high-speed ma- 





chines are just a few of the many reasons why 
PLANT EFFICIENCY 





Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe, 
BAG by dependable shipment of cement, flour, fertilizers, 
chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, 
... are the features feed and hundreds of other products. 
° MODERN MACHINERY 
illustrated plus a Write today for your copy of our booklet— 
thorough understand- “To Serve You Better 


with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags” 





ing of your shipping 


PRIDE OF  wonnmsal? 


bag requirements AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


al Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
0, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Colymbus, Ohie 
otte, N.C. gonier, Pa, ton, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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The Dixie Maid Baking Co., Inc., 
been chartered in Greer, S.C., 
maximum authorized capital 
stock of $10,000. Officers are R. L. 
Lyerly, president and treasurer; H. 
C. Traxler, vice president; Louis H. 
Harrison, secretary; C. C. Morrison, 
assistant treasurer. 
& 

The Wideman Bakery at Frederick- 
town, Mo., has been sold to Florian 
Koppeis, who will operate it under 
the name of Koppeis’ Bakery. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner Zinn of St. 
Louis have opened the former Pas- 
chen Sunlite Bakery in Staunton, IIL, 
for business. Mr. Zinn has 30 years’ 
experience as a baker. He and Mrs. 
Zinn operated a bakery in St. Louis 
the past eight years. 

J 

Meyers Bakery of Blytheville, Ark., 
has purchased the Shelton Motor Co. 
building in that city for $75,000 and 
has moved its plant there. A larger 
oven, mixer and other new equipment 
have been installed, R. H. Watson, 
manager, has announced. 

& 

Fire broke out in the A. & P. Bak- 
ery in Petersburg, Va., and caused 
several thousand dollars damage. 

6 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Hite, formerly 
of Hamburg, Iowa, have opened a 
new bakery in Atchison, Kansas, and 
have called the establishment the 
Dainty Maid Bakery. Mr. Hite has 
been a baker 34 years and has owned 
bakeries at Orange City, Corning and 
Hamburg, Iowa. 


has 
with 


oa 

The Star Bakery, Iola, Kansas, 
which has been operated by C. B. 
Hoff for the past three years, has 
been sold to Frank B. Pauly of Miami, 
Okla. Mr. Pauly has been associated 
with the Marvel Baking Co. in Miami. 

& 

The Dick Bros. Bakery in Manito- 
woc, Wis., has been granted a permit 
to convert an adjoining building into 
a garage and office space. Oscar Dick, 
general manager, recently announced 
purchase of the building. 

+ 

William and Dorothy Burwell have 
opened a bakery and restaurant in 
Grass Lake, Mich. 

* 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Main Street Bakery 
Corp., Evansville, Ind. Arthur Mitchell 
is resident agent, and Walter J. Ben- 
gert, William Sam Lewis and Mr. 
Mitchell form the board of directors. 

* 

The Rainbow Baking Co. of El Paso 
has filed a charter of incorporation 
with the Delaware secretary of state. 
Capital of the firm was listed at 2,500 
shares of stock, no par value. Cor- 
poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is serving as the principal office. 

+ 

Sanderson & Getz have opened a 

new bakery at Vauxhaull, Alta. 
& 

A. M. Hope has now taken over 
the sole ownership of the Armstrong 
Bakery at Armstrong, B.C. 

? 

Dennis V. Willett, who has been 
with Federal Bakeries in Florida for 
10 years, has opened the State Bak- 
ery & Pastry Shop in Tallahassee. 


Mr. Willett formerly owned and op- 
erated a bakery in Memphis. 
> 
Inter State Bakeries, Buffalo, has 
filed plans with the city to make a 
$2,000 alteration to its plant building. 


Fire of undetermined origin caused 
an estimated $25,000-$30,000 damages 
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A SINGLE YEAST CELL IS ISOLATED 
by the Fleischmann micromanipulator (here 
being operated by Mr. Freeman Swift, Bac- 
teriologist with 24 years of service at The 
Fleischmann Laboratories). Only the har- 
diest strains are selected. 


ACTUAL FERMENTATION OF DOUGH 
in baking laboratory tests assures perform- 
ance of yeast in your bakery. Performance 
is measured by these practical tests to assure 
you “balanced fermentation.” 





THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS a budding chain of individual 
living yeast cells, each approximately 1/3600th of an inch 
in diameter. Billions of these cells act together to raise 








at the new Sparkman Bakery in Lub- 
bock, Texas, recently. 
eS 


The Tasty Bakery in Miami has 
been opened by Henry Belasco. 
cs 
The Conklin Bakery Co. founded 
in Decatur, IIL, in 1889, has been dis- 
solved by the secretary of state of 


Illinois. The bakery was operated by 
R. O. Conklin and V. W. Conklin yp. 
til 1946, when it was combined with 
the Purity Baking Co. The firm was 
the first to introduce sliced breag 
in Decatur, installing a bread slic. 
ing machine in April, 1929. 
& 

Manning’s, Inc., has started the 

construction of a new $200,000 re. 





and condition your dough. The selected strain is kept 
pure and scientifically controlled to meet every require 
ment of the fermentation process in your bakery. 


YOUR "HELPERS" BY BILLIONS 


How countless tiny yeast cells help assure you 


better baked goods. . 


. reduce your costs... 


increase your profits 


@ No, it didn’t just happen to 
be that way—your pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


For over eight decades, Fleisch- 
mann’s scientists, research and 
production experts have worked 
continuously to develop, control, 
and bring to you yeast which you 
will always find dependable. Con- 
stant improvement over the years 
has created a standard that per- 
mits you to produce baked goods 
of highest quality with almost 
unbelievable uniformity and 
efficiency. 


Backed by incomparable service 


The Fleischmann Service organi- 
zation has worked to attain the 
same standard of performance, 


Throughout the whole baking it- 
dustry, its technicians and sales 
specialists are active in helping 
to solve bakery production and 
selling problems, and_ build 
bakery success. 


For better bakery business 


The whole great operation # 
geared to your business. That # 
why bakers say: Use Fleisclt 
mann’s Yeast for finest fermelr 
tation. Keep quality and salé 
high with Fleischmann Service 


Make it better... 
Sell more of it 
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tail bakery, coffee shop and cafe in 
San Francisco. The unit will have 
about 8,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
ol 
Fire broke out in a Scranton, Pa., 
building occupied by the American 
Baker Supply Co. recently, causing 
damage estimated at $15,000. 
ae 
The Carl Pfeifer Bakery at Clay- 
ton, Mo., has completed an addition 
to its plant which doubles its space. 
A walk-in refrigerator occupies one 
fourth of the new floor area. 
* 
Omar, Inc., of Omaha has been 
granted a permit for the construction 





Service. 








oft wih FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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of a $200,000 building which will be 
used as a transshipment department 
for its bakery department. 

& 

The National Biscuit Co. has leased 

a garage in Cincinnati and will park 
its trucks there. 

* 


awards were presented by Hollice 
Sims, manager, for safe driving. 


The building occupied by the Dainty 
Maid Bake Shop in South Bend, Ind., 
will be razed about May 1 and a new 
one-story brick structure will be 
erected. The entire building will cost 





IN THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES, Mr. Floyd 
Schoonover, in charge of the Commercial Baking Unit, 
measures volume of loaves. Just one of many practical 
tests that make it possible for Fleischmann to help bakeries 
increase quality and production efficiency. 


ACTUAL BAKING 
EXPERIENCE is the “pay-off.” 
This baker says, ‘‘Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is tops... does 
its work perfectly under all 
conditions . 
mann technologists rate a 
real bouquet on that. And 
Fleischmann men have the 
know-how, and the experts 
behind them, to do a com- 
plete job for the customer. 
It is both pleasant and profit- 
able to do business with 
Fleischmann.” 





about $250,000, and will be occupied 


The Continental Baking Co., St. by three firms. 


Joseph, Mo., was one of the firms in 
that city cited for a perfect record 
in the interplant safety contest for 
the last six months of 1950. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lorin Anderson have 
purchased the Home Bakery in Beaver 


* Dam, Wis., from A. E. Carlson. 
The Continental Baking Co., Mem- e 
phis, observed the best safety record Mr. and Mrs. James Randall have 


announced they will retire from the 


in its history recently, when 52 





BAKERY PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY is yours through 
Fleischmann’s Production Service. Mr. Joe Lind, Fleisch- 
mann Serviceman in the New York District, is shown 
checking the most critical point in bread production, the 
proof. A quality yeast assures a vigorous proof. 


. . The Fleisch- 





FLEISCHMANN SERVICES to the baker do not end with labora- 
tory research and help on technical production problems. 
They provide valuable assistance to the baker in every phase 
of his business. Here, Fleischmann Division Assistant Sales 
Manager, Harry Green (on the right), discusses Fleischmann’s 
part in baking bread with a baker-customer. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE WRAPPER. 
Famous for 80 years, bakers know there’s no finer yeast in 
the world than Fleischmann’s .. . and no finer service than 
that which comes to them through their local Fleischmann 
men. Your Fleischmann man is as near to you as your tele- 


phone. Why not call him today? 
(FZ 
oomen 
(2) 
S “0 
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bakery business and will lease their 
shops to two sons. Roger Randall has 
leased the bakery in Wakefield, Mich., 
and Clayton Randall has leased the 
bakery in Ironwood. 

& 

The Grocers’ Baking Co. will con- 
struct a $50,000 addition to its plant 
in Louisville. 

s 

Sale of the Park River (N.D.) Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. James Jackson 
of Grafton, N.D., has been announced 
They took over the business from Ed 
Holt. 

fe 


Lloyd Anderson, owner of the An- 
derson Bakery in Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., has purchased a building for- 
merly occupied by a cafe and plans 
to move his bakery there. 

® 

John Poek has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Larry Arndt 
in the Cornhusker Bakery & Cafe in 
Randolph, Neb. 

« 


The Marr Baking Corp. has been 
incorporated in Fremont, Neb., with 
capital stock of $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors are L. Peter Marr and Floyd 
Hoffmann. 

& 


The grand opening of Fritz’s Pas- 
try Shop in Minneapolis was held by 
the new owners, Fritz and Audrey 
Tyra. 

* 


Stepanek’s Bakery in Antigo, Wis., 
distributor of wholesale products for 
20 years, has been sold by Anton 
Stepanek to E. J. Petrowski, owner of 
the Land O’ Lakes and Bamby Bak- 
eries in Wausau. Mr. Petrowski will 
discontinue baking operations in An- 
tigo, but will take over the Stepanek 
supply routes. 

s 


Martin E. Olson, a recent graduate 
of the William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute of Baking in Minne- 
apolis, has joined the Elroy (Wis.) 
Bakery staff. 

* 


Al Teddy, who formerly owned and 
operated Teddy’s Pastry Shop in 
Great Falls, Mont., and who has op- 
erated a Bakery in Cut Bank, Mont., 
several months, has announced plans 
to open a bakery in Fairfield, Mont. 

a 

E. M. Stern, attorney and proprie- 
tor of the Brownee Bakery in Fargo, 
N.D., has purchased the Dutch Maid 
Bakery in Fargo and the retail outlet 
in the E. S. Kresge Co. store, from 
J. D. McCready. Mr. Stern also an- 
nounced he is planning on establish- 
ing another shop in a new develop- 
ment in Fargo. 

t 

The equipment of the Made-Rite 
Bakery in Hay Spring, Neb., has been 
sold to a Scottsbluff, Neb., baking 
firm. The Made-Rite Bakery was 
opened in 1949 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Fish. 

* 

Birdsey’s Bakery in Luverne, Minn., 
has been purchased by Sandy Chris- 
tensen of St. James, Minn., and will 
be operated as Sandy’s Bakery & 
Lunch. J. E. Voorhees is manager. 

o 

Seroka & Son, who early in 1949 
opened a bakery in Kenosha, Wis., has 
opened another bakery and delicates- 
sen. Six especially decorated cakes 
and 12 orchid cakes were presented 
to winners in drawings conducted dur- 
ing the two-day open house, with the 
grand award being a silverware serv- 
ice for six. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 





@ a * 
a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 56 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Using bleached flour in making 
cookies will produce greater spread 
than when unbleached flour is used. 

2. Bread should be proofed in a 
humidity of 80 to 85%. 

3. Cream of tartar is necessary in 
making puff paste doughs in order to 
make the products raise in the oven. 

4. When making marble cakes by 
taking part of the white cake batter 


and blending chocolate with it, the 
dark portion of the cakes can be ten- 
derized by the addition of some soda 
and milk to the batter. 

5. When a high percentage of milk 
solids is used in bread doughs, the 
oven temperature should be lower 
than for bread with a low milk solid 
content. 

6. White rye flour is not satisfac- 





VALUABLE 
TIP 


AMERICAN FEED CO. 
2235 Light St. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 








Highest prices paid for FLOUR, 
FEED, CONFECTIONERY or 
BAKERY PRODUCTS that are 

@ damaged, condemned, salvaged or on 
inventory sale—any quantity. 

Write @ Wire @ Phone e 

for rapid and complete transaction. 








Tel.—Fairbanks 4-8760 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Your Inquiries Invited 


STOCK 


PIE MAKER 


tory for braking bread, as it has a 
very low absorption, causing sticking 
at the brake. 

7. When replacing 4 oz. of baking 
powder with soda and cream of tar- 
tar, it is necessary to use 1 oz. soda, 
2 oz. cream of tartar and 1 oz. filler 
(either starch or flour). 

8. When cocoa is labeled “break- 
fast cocoa” it must not contain less 
than 22% cocoa fat. 

9. There is no limit to the amount 
of moisture that a loaf of white bread 
may contain. 

10. Good angel food cakes may be 
made by using dried egg whites. 

11. There is no objection to dissolv- 
ing the yeast and malt together in the 
water when making bread doughs. 

12. The average 9-in. two crust pie 
will require 7 oz. of dough. 

13. A dozen cake doughnuts weigh- 
ing about 1 lb. will have absorbed ap- 
proximately 3 oz. of fat during frying. 

14. When making cookie doughs 
by machine, the dough should be 
mixed longer after the flour is added 
than when made by hand. 

15. Cornstarch is the only ingredi- 
ent used to keep powdered sugar from 
lumping. 

16. In order to prevent their high 
sugar content layer cakes from stick- 
ing to the pans, bakers usually grease 
their pans with a mixture of 4 ‘lb. 
of flour and 2 Ib. of shortening. 

17. When boiling sugar and water, 
the “blow stage” is reached when the 
temperature of the boiling syrup 
reaches 220° F. 

18. On an average, retail bakers 
should spend 1% of their sales for 
advertising. 

19. Granulated sugar (sucrose) car- 
amelizes at 325° F. 

20. The term “absolute zero’”’ means 
a temperature of —273° C. or 
—459.4° F. 
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WALTER M. SHERMAN NAMED 

BOSTON—Appointment of Walter 
M. Sherman as New England dis- 
trict manager has been announced by 
the Felber Biscuit Co., a division of 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 
A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, 
Low Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, 
by one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 


ESTABLISHED 
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BAKING EXECUTIVE ADOPTS 
WAR ORPHAN 


DENVER—Francis M. Bain, vice 
president of the Campbell-Sell Baking 
Co., and Mrs. Bain have adopted g 
four-year-old Polish-Ukrainian gir), 
named Liliana, After hearing a talk 
on the plight of orphaned youngsters 
in Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Bain got in 
touch with the United Nations Inter. 
national Refugee Organization, who 
referred the request through severaj 
consulates. Church World Service 
cared for the girl while she was ep 
route to the U.S. Mr. and Mrs. Bain 
have two sons, Donald, 16, and 
Larry, 11. 





the United Biscuit Company of 
America. Mr. Sherman will super- 
vise company sales and activities jn 
five New England states. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during February continued 
on a relatively small scale, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. Production totaled 34,688,000 
lb. compared with 73,385,000 lb. dur- 
ing February last year and the 1945- 
49 average of 58,761,000 lb. Both egg 
drying and freezing operations were 
on a much smaller scale than a year 
ago. 

Dried egg production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 1,843,000 lb. compared 
with 6,592,000 lb. in February last 
year. Production consisted of 1,313- 
000 lb. whole egg, 370,000 Ib. dried 
albumen and 160,000 lb. dried yolk. 
Production of dried egg for the first 
two months of this year totaled 3, 
524,000 lb. compared with 9,937,000 
during the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg produced 
during February totaled 25,582,000 lb., 
45% less than last year’s February 
production of 46,939,000 lb. and 19% 
less than the 1945-49 average produc- 
tion of 31,588,000 lb. Frozen stocks 
increased 1 million pounds during 
February compared with an increase 
of 18 million pounds during February 
last year and the average increase of 
500,000 Ib. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
PLANS CAMBRIDGE PLANT 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Plans of the 
National Biscuit Co. to build an $8- 
000,000 plant on city-owned land in 
Cambridge, have been disclosed to the 
Cambridge City Council. 

F’. A. Mason, industrial manager of 
the Boston & Main Railroad, which 
is planning spur lines to the plant, 
told the council that if the area could 
be rezoned from residential to busi- 
ness and an agreement reached on 
price, the plant would be constructed. 

John B. Atkinson, Cambridge city 
manager, said he understood the price 
to be offered would be 10¢ ft. 

National Biscuit Co. now has 4 
three-story plant in Cambridge. It is 
understood this building will be aban- 
doned if the new one is constructed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 


LOS ANGELES—George W. Dar 
son has been appointed eastern dit 
trict sales representative for the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Assn. Mf 
Dapson will cover the North Atlantic 
states and will maintain his h 
quarters with the association's New 
York brokers, M. W. Houck & — 
er, 100 Hudson St., New York City 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 





























OMPARED with most, this is a little mill . . . 

but it is a little mill wih BIG ideas. For there 
is no big mill that has finer equipment or operates 
more efficiently. There is no large company that 
can buy better wheat than grows at our back 
door. And there is no giant corporation that has a 
greater devotion to the customer’s interest than has 
this little mill. Remember that when you think of 
THORO-BREAD! 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Sanford V. Epps 
Elected President 
of H. H. Claussen’s 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Sanford V. Epps, 
former manager of Claussen’s Colum- 
bia, S.C., plant, was elected vice presi- 
dent of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
at the 110th annual board of directors 
meeting held at Augusta, Ga., Euclid 





Sanford V. Epps 


Ye 
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Claussen, president of the baking firm, 
has announced. 

Mr. Epps, veteran of 19 years of 
service with the organization, was 
also named as a member of the board 
of directors several months ago. 

Upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1932, 
Mr. Epps began his career with Claus- 
sen’s as cashier and bookkeeper. He 
served in this capacity for 18 months 
in the Columbia plant and was trans- 
ferred to Augusta as assistant to the 
treasurer. 

One year later Mr. Epps returned 
to the Columbia plant as assistant 
manager, and he served in that ca- 
pacity until June, 1937, when the 
Charleston, S.C., plant was obtained. 
Mr. Epps was made manager of the 
Charleston plant and held that post 
for 10 months until the death of R. 
M. Riley, manager of the Columbia, 
S.C., plant. Mr. Epps then was pro- 
moted to manager at Columbia. 

Mr. Epps is a native of Newberry, 
S.C., but moved to Columbia, S.C., 
at the age of 14. He was a charter 
member of the Columbia Exchange 
Club and continued his affiliation with 
the exchange in Charleston. Upon his 
return to Columbia from Charleston, 
h2 became a Rotarian. 


Civic Activities 


He has served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce, the Columbia Merchants’ 
Assn. and the South Carolina Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has been ad- 
viser to the finance committee of the 
Columbia Girl Scouts and served as 
president of the central area of South 
Carolina Boy Scouts. Mr. Epps has 


od 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 








SKY MILLING CO, 


+ MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 





fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


: aa 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Centennal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


—. 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR , roost 6,500,000 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR = 5 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR | pe . 
\b ‘ ’ C Terminal 











BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } ' 
’ Storage 
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‘ 
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WENATCHEE - 


_ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk.. 
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MILLS AT nee nna RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


re 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
, CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 




















George F. Claussen, Jr. 
been active 
work. 

He married the former Nellie 
Louise Cooper of Columbia, S.C., and 
they have two daughters, Harriet, 
age 15, and Linda Brown, age 11. Mr. 
Epps and his family have resided for 
some months in Augusta. 

Other officers of H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., include: Euclid Claussen, 
president; W. W. Barr, executive vice 
president; George F. Claussen, Jr., 
vice president, and Thomas P. Kear- 
ney, secretary and treasurer. 


in Community Chest 
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Thomas P. Kearney 


Members of the board of directors 
are: Euclid Claussen, W. W. Barr, 
George F. Claussen, Jr., Sanford V. 
Epps, Thomas P. Kearney, James M. 
Hull and Charles S. Sanford. 

Claussen’s, pioneer southeastern 
baking firm, is the oldest bakery in 
the U.S. to be operated continuously 
by members of the same family since 
its founding. The present Claussen’s 
operation includes five bread plants 
and one cake plant located in Augus- 
ta, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Charleston, 
Greenville and Columbia, S.C. 





SEYMOUR PACKING CO. 
NAMES C. W. WAECHTER 


TOPEKA—The Seymour Packing 
Co. of Topeka has appointed Carroll 
W. Waechter as manager of its 
southeastern division with headquar- 
ters in Jacksonville, Fla., according 
to an announcement by Jay G. Odell, 
executive vice president in charge of 
sales for the Seymour firm. 

Mr. Waechter, who has been active 
in the poultry and egg industry for 
20 years, will handle sales of Sey- 
mour’s poultry and shell, frozen and 
dried eggs in the Southeast. He is a 
son of Frank E. Waechter, recently 
retired executive vice president of 
Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha. He has 
been a resident of Jacksonville 13 
years. 

The Seymour firm, established 
more than 50 years, operates 90 buy- 
ing stations and 12 processing plants 
in Kansas, Iowa and Indiana. 
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ASBE RELEASES SERIES 
BY PAST PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., immedi- 
ate past president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers and an 
authority on personnel, has written 
a series of three articles on the sub- 
ject of modern management for mem- 
bers of the society. 








The society’s bulletin No. 140, re- 
cently released to the membership, 
carries the first of the series. The 
four-page bulletin is available upon 
request to Victor E. Marx, Room 
1354, Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

The first article is a general back- 
ground of the need for proper man- 
agement and the development of per- 
sonnel. It outlines the steps leading 
to proper management, proper selec- 
tion, proper placement and proper 
treatment. Proper management then 
is presented in detail, leading up to 
the other three subjects, which will 
be treated in more detail in succeed- 
ing bulletins. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


If you want to know how consistently good 


flour can be, you ought to be a POLAR 
BEAR baker. In fifty years of milling we have 
always put the quality of POLAR BEAR 
before all else. That's why POLAR BEAR 


is a recognized leader among bakery flours. 











a 
Founded by 4 Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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Women have also voted for identi- 
fication of merchandise and for prop- 
er price marking. Disagree with this 
if you will, but time is a big factor 
when Mrs. Homemaker goes shop- 
ping. Why not look around a few food 


Dorothy Glenn 





Continued from page 


request with assurance. Too, you can shops and watch women shop . 
give her the home-style baked goods but, do it thoughtfully. 
she so dearly wants. Women know You and I know that women buy 


. and we can’t emphasize that too 
much . . know that they must pay 
for high quality goods. Bargains are 
bargains, and every woman is look- 


the bulk of their foods by impulse. 
So, what is little Mrs. Homemaker 
doing as she trundles her grocery 
cart down the aisle? Is she just loaf- 


she’ll get home before Johnny dashes 
in from school . . thinking of the 
bridge party she has for next week 
and storing away ideas for foods. . . 
remembering that her husband is par- 
ticularly fond of this or that and 
she really should have it soon, but 
she can’t afford it now . . . noticing 
the new product that she read about 
in one of the ads and wondering... . 

Yes, there are a lot of things she 
must consider when she goes shop- 
ping. She hasn’t time to stop a clerk 








ine for bargains. , she’s s >d ‘ - . ‘a P 

we ile: og eters _— ing along? No. . . not for a minute and ask questions, “when it would be 
that low prices mean low quality. _ she’s planning dinner, planning so easy to identify the goods right at 
Let's give her credit where credit breakfast, a lunchbox . . checking the display,” price the goods and let 
is due. her food budget . wondering if her make her decision. 
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That’s why I use 


GILT EDGE 
with New E-8 Emulsifier 


BAKERS KNOW the value of using a shortening 
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that gives them the steady, uniform perform- 
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ance you get with Gilt Edge. This all-vegetable 
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batter. Use Gilt Edge and you'll get greater vol- 
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‘| insist on steady 
uniform performance 
year ‘round from 
my shortening! 


Another Fine Product of Lever Brothers Company, New York, N. Y. 
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So, it’s “spring in the air” . ’ 
with winter on its way out, we seem 
to get a new lease on life. Perhaps 
these comments of Mrs. Homemaker 
will help us gain the new “lease on 
life’ in our business for greater vol- 
ume and profit. Certainly, if we give 
shoppers what they want, we’re bound 
to make them happier with our goods 
and services. 


Spring Features Suggested 


What items can be featured now 
that spring is in the air We've talked 
about basic problems of selling Mrs, 
Homemaker. Now, let’s consider some 
specific items. 

This is truly the season of house- 
cleaning. Women are busy as bees 
these days. Why not remind them, by 
way of ads, window and store dis- 
plays, that you can help them through 
these busy days. Your goods will 
make the job of meal planning, and 
the task of meal preparation much 
simpler. Suggest that your special 
rolls, served hot, will add a touch of 
“something special” to the simplest 
meal. Any meal is made more appe- 
tizing . . yes, and more satisfying 
; . with your cakes and pies. . 
freshly made and delicious. 

Very soon now, we’ll be seeing the 
first fresh fruits of the season. Don’t 
be caught napping. Be just a bit 
ahead, whenever you can. There's 
nothing like the thought of home- 
grown, fresh summer fruits to make 
the mouth water for your fruit des- 
serts. 

There’s one more event to consider 
that seems to be universal. When 
spring comes, a woman automatically 
thinks of summer clothes . . . short 
sleeves . . . bathing suits . . . beach 
clothes or play clothes. Then, she re- 
members that she has been eating 
more heartily . . . and steps on the 
scales. A reducing diet is started. 

You have read. . . all of you... 
the wonderful research that has been 
done for the case of bread in reduc- 
ing diets. Need I say more? But, 
don’t keep it under your own hat. 
Publicize it, talk about it, review it 
with your local food editor, be sure 
the home economics teacher is up 
to date on this information. And, by 
all means put the information in a 
conspicuous place in your bakeshop 
or bakeshop window. You can correct 
a lot of false ideas . . and come 
out ahead in your cash register. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARSEN BAKING FIRM 
LEASES JERSEY PLANT 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The Larsen 
Baking Co. has leased the plant of 
the Weil Baking Co. at 143 Linden 
Ave. to use as a distribution depot. 

This will consolidate operations 
now conducted in the company’s 
branches on Staten Island and in 
Hackensack, N.J. The building was 
previously used by the Weil company, 
a subsidiary of the Devonsheer Melba 
Toast Co., to process and package 
bread crumbs. 

The Hackensack depot of the 
Larsen Baking Co. was recently 
sold to the Monarch Insulated Wire 
Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GOLF PARTIES SCHEDULED 

CHICAGO — Summer golf parties 
are being arranged by the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
cago. The flour association will tee 
off July 17 and the courtesy club 
on Aug. 7. Both parties will be held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Arlington, Ill., according to R. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughn, who @ 
ranged for the club reservations. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 











agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 












ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 48 











1. False. Everything being equal, 
unbleached flour will produce greater 
spread. Bleaching strengthens the 
flour, thereby reducing spread. 

2. True. A relative humidity of 
about 80 to 85% should be main- 
tained in the proof box for best re- 
sults. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


3. False. Excellent results may be 
obtained without the use of cream of 
tartar by allowing the dough to rest 
overnight in a eool place. Cream of 
tartar does help to condition the 
dough, but the natural increase in 
acidity in the dough during the rest- 
ing period has the same action. 

4. True. Chocolate has a toughen- 
ing action on the cake. This can be 
overcome by adding about 1 lb. of 
milk or water and % oz. of soda to 
each pound of chocolate added to the 
white batter. 

5. True. Milk solids are high in lac- 
tose (milk sugar). Lactose caramel- 


izes readily and therefore if the oven 
temperature is not lowered, the color 
of the crust may become too dark, or 
if the bread had the proper color it 
might not be done in the center, and 
be raw or soggy. 

6. False. White rye flour has a high 
absorption and can be used satisfac- 
torily for braking bread. 

7. True. Generally speaking, a mix- 
ture of soda and cream of tartar 
would react somewhat faster than 
baking powder. This is because baking 
powders usually contain acids which 
react slower on the soda than cream 
of tartar. 
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8. True. According to the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, cocoa la- 
beled “breakfast cocoa” must contain 
not less than 22% cocoa fat. 

9. False. The U.S. government 
standard states that a loaf of white 
bread may contain not more than 
38% moisture one hour or more after 
it is baked. 

10. True. Dried egg whites that 
have been properly manufactured will 
produce excellent angel food cakes. 

11. False. If there is any variation 
in the time the mixture stands around 
before going into the dough, irregu- 
lar fermentation is very apt to result, 
It is the best procedure to mix the 
malt with the sugar, salt, etc., and 
dissolve the yeast alone in part of 
the water before adding it to the 
dough. 

12. False. Approximately 10 oz. of 
dough is required. 

13. True. The fat absorption is usu- 
ally figured at about 20% of their 
weight. This will depend upon a num- 
ber of factors, such as (1) the rich- 
ness of the batter; (2) the consist- 
ency of the dough; (3) the frying tem- 
perature; (4) the condition of the 
frying fat; (5) mixing procedure; (6) 
type of flour used; (7) amount of 
leavening; (8) type of leavening; (9) 
temperature of the batter. 

14. False. No change in mixing pro- 
cedure is necessary. Extra mixing 
would toughen the dough due to de- 
veloping the gluten in the dough to 
a greater extent. 

15. False. Some manufacturers mix 
in about 1% of tri-calcium phosphate 
with their powdered sugar. 

16. False. The mixture is usually 
composed of four pounds of shorten- 
ing and two pounds of flour. Some 
bakers add a small amount of vege- 
table oil to this in order to make the 
greasing of the pans a little easier 
due to thinning down the mixture 
somewhat. 

17. False. The temperature will be 
about 240° F. The following is the 
procedure used in finding the “blow 
stage.” A fine wire with a small loop 
on one end is dipped into the boiling 
syrup. By blowing through this loop 
filled with syrup, the syrup will form 
small bubbles when the boiling point 
reaches about 240° F. 

18. False. The general opinion is 
that a retail baker should spend 
about 3% of his sales for advertising 
purposes. 

19. True. At 325° F. the sugar will 
be quite brown in color. 

20. True. At this point all bodies are 











This year, on its 10th Anniversary, supposed to be devoid of heat. 


the enrichment of flour and bread is 
being hailed as one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions of our time to the 
health and well-being of the American 
people. 

Both bakers and millers can be 
justly proud as the country’s leading 
scientists and nutritionists give their 
praises and endorsements to the en- 
richment program. 


Sterwin is happy to have played a 
part in the development of this pro- 


~~) B-E-T-S, the Original Bread-En- 
~ -\./ richment Tablets, made it pos- 
sible for bakers to enrich their 
bread easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically from the very first. 
» VEXTRAM, the Original starch 
base Flour Enrichment mixture, 
/ was the first to make low-ash 
“XS. enrichment possible for millers. 
It is our sincere hope that the next ten 
years will see an even greater improve- 
ment in the health and well-being of 
all people through the increased con- 
sumption of enriched flour, enriched 
baked goods and other cereal products. 


* 

, 

i 

y Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
\ 



















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS 
READY CONVENTION PLANS 


UTICA, N.Y.—The annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers ~ 
will start the afternoon of June 3, ~ 
with the president’s reception, fol- ~ 
lowed by a smorgasbord, dancing and ~ 
the appearance of Utica’s famed choir © 
singers. : 

Business sessions June 4 will start” 
at 9:30 a.m. to permit an early after-— 
noon start for the clambake at White” 
Lake. The second business session will” 
be held the morning of June 5, and” 
after luncheon meetings of commit 
tees and a short afternoon session, 47 
trip around Utica and the evening” 
banquet will climax the convention 

Carl Barth, Red Cherry Pie Shop 
Utica, heads the general convent 
committee of the Mohawk Valley 
Bakers Assn. This group is planni 
an outstanding convention. ‘ 
















gram. 










BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y, 













Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special-Markets-Industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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YEAST 


YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN ‘ 
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Use of Enriched 
Bread in Reducing 
Diets Growing 


A tide of reducing diets with 
bread seems to be rolling across 
the country in newspapers and maga- 
zines, the Wheat Flour Institute 


points out. One of the latest is the 
Elmer Wheeler “Fat Boy’s Diet,” cur- 
rently featured in a number of cities. 

In the Chicago Daily News, in- 
quiries for copies of Mr. Wheeler's 
diet chart climbed to an unprecedent- 
ed 87,000, a new high record in read- 
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er response to a newspaper feature. 

The diet column in the Chicago 
Daily News was used as a “trial bal- 
loon’”’ by General Features Syndicate. 
It appears in a three week series and 
includes enriched white bread. Mr. 
Wheeler, who lost 40 lb. from his for- 
mer 230, climaxes his series with a 
calorie chart designed to appeal to 
men. His diet articles were con- 
densed from his “Fat Boy’s Book.” 

At the completion of the series 
Jan. 30, Isabel Du Bois, Chicago 
Daily News food editor, followed 
through with menus for seven days 
based on the Wheeler calorie chart. 
For dieters, Miss Du Bois advised 
decreasing only the calorie intake. 


“For protection of your health you 
must continue to eat foods high in 
vitamins, minerals and protein,” she 
told readers. 

In her basic food selection pattern, 
Miss Du Bois includes three slices 
of enriched white or whole wheat 
bread with butter every day. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


BROOKLYN — Abraham Chassen 
and Nathan Chassen, individually and 
partners in the Atlantic Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, have filed petition for ar- 
rangement in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, listing liabilities of $302,413 and 
assets of $170,826. 








AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


There's Nothing Like a Piece of Cake... 


No matter where you are, there’s nothing like a piece of good cake. And to 
keep cake good .. . to seal in its oven freshness .. . there is nothing like the 
Riegel Papers especially developed for bakery use, papers that are highly 
protective, attractive to the eye and that work well on high-speed packaging 


machinery. 


There are Riegel Papers for almost any need you may have in protective 
packaging ... papers that you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency . . . papers that are now serving the sales leaders in many dif- 
ferent fields. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


segel 
_ Rieg TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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_ Publicizing Enrichment 





(Continued from page 31) 


for living, in better general feeling 
physically and therefore mentally. 

In a children’s institution where 
one group was given B vitamins, those 
youngsters proved to be more alert, 
less fretful, and did not cry as often. 
They simply felt better and displayed 
a generally better air of well being. 

One of the surveys which has 
proved of keen interest to everyone 
concerned with health was developed 
in Newfoundland. The island is rather 
isolated, its population does not 
change markedly from year to year 
and studies could be made with more 
ease than in more complex areas. 

Enriched bread and fortified mar- 
garine were introduced into the coun- 
try in 1944 and four years later sur- 
veys of health conditions revealed 
some rather startling facts and fig- 
ures. 

Eear in mind that these were the 
only important changes in diet in that 
country—enriched white bread and 
fortified margarine. 

Tne four-year survey showed that 
mortality figures had dropped from 
12.1 to 10.5 per 1,000 population. The 
number of deaths from tuberculosis 
dropped sharply and the rate of still- 
births and of deaths of infants less 
than one year of age declined in St. 
John’s from 102.3 to 61 per 1,000 live 
births. 

The statement is made that out- 
ward signs of malnutrition became 
less. conspicuous and less prevalent. 
In addition, much of the apathy and 
listlessness so characteristic of the 
population in 1944 had disappeared 
by 1948. 

In such things are the benefits of 
the B vitamins and the benefits of 
enriched bread measured. As one 
noted scientist says, the baker who 
enriches his bread is not merely en- 
riching a food product—he is enrich- 
ing the lives of the people. 

I think you will be interested in 
hearing what a group of rather prom- 
inent people have to say about en- 
riched bread. 

(Note to speaker: At this point 
show the two-page spread on enrich- 
ment’s 10th anniversary which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
for March 31, Look Magazine April 
10, the April Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Then read quotes from Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson and others used 
in the ad.) 

I am indeed grateful for this op- 
portunity to talk to you about bread 
and I hope I have clarified some of 
the points of the enrichment pro- 
gram and what it means to you and 
your family—how it helps in the en- 
richment of your lives. 


aaa 
LS SS LATE ERS 
LOCKED OUT BAKERS GET 
JOBLESS PAY 


LOS ANGELES—State unemploy- 
ment compensation for 800 bakers, 
locked out in the strike last June, 
was awarded by the ruling of Referee 
Paul Leiter of the state unemploy- 
ment department. The AFL bakers’ 
union struck one wholesale bakery 
plant for a demand being made upon 
all bakeries under contract. The Bak- 
ing Industry Council decided that 3 
strike against one plant was a strike 
against the industry and 14 other 
plants shut down. AFL attorneys 
argued that the employers’ shut- 
down was beyond the control of the 
members in the 14 plants. 
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Barn Raising—an important event in the lives of 
early American settlers—brought together the spe- 
cialized skills of many hands. Working together in 
neighborly cooperation, they quickly accomplish what 
the individual could hardly undertake. It is the 
heritage and tradition of American resourcefulness. 


merican 
Tradition----- 


This fine American tradition is likewise the 
working principle in Flour Mills of America. The joining together of many flour mills, 
each with its own particular facilities for the milling of fine bakers flours, under one 
executive responsibility and control, is a distinct contribution to baking progress. 
Millions of bushels of good wheats from which to select the best for modern baking 
values, modern scientific and technical controls in milling production, and high standards 
of uniform baking performance, assures the American Baker of unexcelled service in a 
wide variety of dependable flours, control-milled to meet his particular needs. SB 


Depend on Flour Mills of America for Performance Flours. 


- Hlun ls f Amon Sue 








Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 


KANSAS CIT Y¥, MISSOU Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Uncompromising 


Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 


QHELLABARGER’S. Inc. 
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PEACOCK 

BIG ‘*s”’ 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 
DOUGHBUSTER 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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A Winning Team 


(Continued from page 24) 


their college training, while special- 
izing for the baking industry, and to 
graduate with a degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Those graduates will find 
many opportunities for preferred em- 
ployment and advancement awaiting 
them in the industry. 


Interest, Support Noted 


The enthusiastic interest and support 
of bakers and allied trades in this new 
educational program in a few short 
months have gone far beyond the lim- 
its of the southern states; in fact, the 
plan and program for the new Florida 
State University’ School of Baking 
has met with national approbation. 
The news has spread so far and fast, 
thanks to the trade press, that letters 
—even visitors, are now coming from 
foreign countries. 

It is truly an exciting opportunity, 
for young men and women who want 
to enter the baking industry and 
make it their life’s work, to find in 
one location the basic education in 
baking science and technology, the 
principles of bakery operation, bakery 
sales, and bakery administration, a 
training in actual shop production, 
and withal, a liberal education to help 
prepare them for the responsibilities 
of good citizenship. Already hundreds 
of letters of inquiry are coming from 
hopeful students from every state, 
with many applications for scholar- 
ships. The students are now enrolling 
for entrance during the summer 
school, and for the September, 1951, 
classes. 

A number of scholarships has been 
awarded on the basis of the appli- 
cant’s high school record, good char- 
acter, and personal needs, with more 
awards to follow. The awarding of 
these scholarships is according to the 
board of trustees, scholarship fund 
statement of purpose: “To assist 
worthy young people in preparing 
themselves for good citizenship, with 
training for positions of responsibility 
and trust in the baking business.” 

Four courses of study are being set 
up to meet the needs of those who 
want to prepare themselves for dif- 
ferent fields within baking. These in- 
clude: 

@. Baking chemist and technologist 
@ Bakery production superintendent 
@ Bakery sales management 

@ Administrative management 

Various courses in mathematics, 
the sciences, economics, marketing 
and business administration will con- 
tribute specialized information to the 
student who majors in the School of 
Baking Science and Management. 

The experimental baking laboratory 
and commercial bakeshop training in 
nearly every type of baked products 
will follow the general plan of bak- 
ing school work, but extends over the 
entire four years, with an opportunity 
for thorough study and practical ap- 
plication of sound principles to mod- 
ern bakery operation and manage- 
ment. 

Summer employment, or part time 
work, may also be arranged and cred- 
ited, in a number of commercial bak- 
eries where management cooperates 
with the training of students. 

The first, or introductory course, in 

aking was offered with the begin- 
ning of the second semester in Feb- 
Tuary, 1951, and other baking courses 
will be ready for incoming students 
in the summer school and September 
Classes. 


Plans are drawn, and equipment or- 
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dered for installation in an experi- 
mental baking laboratary, and for an 
operating bakeshop. These two units, 
in temporary quarters, will later be 
merged with the complete -facilities 
planned for the new building which is 
to house the School of Baking and 
the School of Restaurant and Hotel 
Management jointly. 

Inquiries concerning entrance re- 
quirements, courses offered, and 
scholarships available, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Depart- 
ment of Baking Science and Manage- 
ment, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


JERSEY FARM BAKING CO. 
BUYS MILWAUKEE BAKERY 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Heath Bakery, 
Inc., 125 E. Nash St., has been ac- 
quired by the Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Chicago, which has relocated its 
operations from the Nash Street head- 
quarters to the former Hathaway 
Bakery headquarters at 2300 W. 
Greenfield Ave. 

The Heath plant has been leased to 
another industry outside the bakery 
field, with equipment having been sold 
by the Heath firm to several other 
local bakeries. 

Bakery goods will be trucked to 
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Milwaukee from Jersey Farm’s Chi- 
cago production plant for route dis- 
tribution in this area. The Heath sales 
organization has been taken over by 
the new owners, C. L. Johnson, coun- 
ty sales manager for the Chicago 
firm, said. Elmer Verhalen is local of- 
fice manager. 
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AMF BUYS CLEVELAND FIRM 

NEW YORK—In a $3,000,000 cash 
transaction, ownership of the 25-year- 
old Cleveland Welding Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has passed to the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. AMF is paying 
$9 a share for capital stock. 


the Proof is in the 


EATING 
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AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The prime purpose of SUNNY KANSAS is 
the production of the finest bread. And this 
purpose is reflected in the way we go about 
milling this famous brand. First, is the careful 
selection of wheats with a pedigree that in- 
sures good baking characteristics. Then 
comes the expert milling in our modern plant 
under scientific supervision. Finally, there is 
the proof of the quality by adequate baking 
tests to make certain that every sack of 


SUNNY KANSAS is “tops.” 

























THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA e KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 





ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 





(Continued from page 22) 


as to flour quality. Dr. Brabender has 
developed several means for testing 
flour quality and dough properties 
which are now widely in use. He il- 
lustrated his discussion with charts 
and blackboard figures. He gave a 
new insight into the mechanics of 
testing flour to many of the bakers 
attending the conference. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting was a panel discus- 
sion, of which William E. Maier, gen- 
eral manager of Maier’s Bakery, Inc., 
Reading, was moderator. Other mem- 
bers of the panel included Dr. Bra- 
bender and Mr. Clissold; John Hagy, 
executive vice president of Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia; Ralph S. 
Herman, director of bakery sales 
service, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Kenneth Souser, Philadelphia, 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., and Ernest Struckmann, pro- 
duction manager of Mrs. Smith’s Pie 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

Due to a shortage of time, the 
panel was unable to answer all of the 
many questions with which it was 
presented. However, numerous inter- 
esting points were brought out, and 
those attending the conference were 
obviously interested in this type of 
a discussion. 

Among the many questions raised 
was that of the gassing power of 
flour, and it was agreed that there 
is need for a greater common under- 
standing between millers and bakers 
on this question. The temperature at 
which bread should be wrapped was 
also discussed, and the answers varied 
from 80 to 105 degrees. 


Flour Shortage Examined 

It was also suggested that bakers 
should store their flour for at least 
three weeks at the start of a new 
crop year, and that this could be 
dropped to two weeks later on. 

The concluding speaker at the con- 
ference was George N. Graf, general 
manager of the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York. 
In his dynamic way, Mr. Graf advised 
bakers to think objectively in the op- 
eration of their businesses. He also 
urged that accurate records be kept, 
and use made of them. 

Mr. Graf likewise pointed out the 
need to know and understand men, 
which includes being an honest lead- 
er and a strict trainer. He also said 
that bakers should have a sound faith 
in advertising. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


OPENS CANADIAN BRANCH 


ST. LOUIS—The Angelica Uniform 
Co. recently opened a Canadian 
branch office and factory in Montreal. 
Matthew Dickson, who formerly op- 
erated the Dickson & Gill Co., Mont- 
real, has been named manager of the 
Angelica Uniform Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The address of the new branch is 427 
St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal 1, 


Que. 
————————EEes 


EMIL FINK FETED BEFORE 
MARRIAGE 


NEW YORK—A bachelor dinuer 
was given recently for Emil Fink, 
president of the Fink Baking Corp., 
New York, by a group of personal 
friends previous to his marriage on 
Friday the 138th to Rose Kleinman. 
The couple left immediately after the 
ceremony for the West Coast, where 
they will spend five or six weeks. 
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Perec paker? 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, 
 GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITT: TROIT, CLEVELAND. 
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me ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


— 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; 
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Association Leaders 
Deserve Credit 


Association work is universally rec- 
ognized as thankless work, however 
important it may be to the industry 
concerned. And there is no time dur- 
ing the year when those baking in- 
dustry leaders who are active in asso- 
ciation activities work harder than 
during the spring 
convention sea- 
son. Iowa is a fine 
example of that. 
The Iowa Bakers 
Assn. sponsored a 
most successful 
annual conven- 
tion last month 
in Des Moines, 
and the lion’s 
share of the cred- 
it must go to 
Charlie Forsberg, 
Altstadt & Lang- 
las Baking Co., Bill Lingren 
Waterloo, who serves as president 
and secretary of the group. 

A few years ago the life of the 
Iowa association was at a crisis. A 
handful of energetic bakers, led by 
Mr. Forsberg, wouldn't say die and 
today the association is active and 
healthy, filling an important place in 
the baking industry picture of the 
state. Mr. Forsberg and his co-work- 
ers have given much of their time and 
money to their association activities. 
They were partly repaid for that last 
month when the convention drew a 
good attendance. Particularly gratify- 
ing to them was the fact that there 
were aS many bakers at the conven- 
tion as allied men. When an associa- 
tion membership responds like that 
there will always be those leaders 
who offer their labor of love in spear- 
heading the activities of a group. 





Raisin’ Interest 
in Raisins 


Bill Doty, who has been beating the 
drums for the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board for the past few years, 
was very much in evidence at the 
Iowa convention. Bill baked 100 loaves 
of raisin bread and 100 raisin cream 
pies for the banquet. And the demand 
was terrific. The bread had 75% rais- 
ins, 25% dates and 25% nuts. Bill 
was trying to prove the value of his 
advice to bakers to “bake a quality 
product and the demand will be 
there.” He did. 


The 82 Call for 
Allied Tradesmen 


The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry is out after more members, 
and this time it’s an “every-member- 
get-a-member” drive, spearheaded by 
the national president of the allied 
group, John Garrow of Chapman & 
Smith, Chicago. Actually, the allied 
salesmen have got a bargain that 


should be easy for them to sell. Mem- 
bership in the national allied organi- 
zation is only $2 a year, less than a 
penny a day! And the service that 
the ATBI performs to the baking in- 
dustry is recognized as a very im- 
portant program. Membership in 
ATBI is a “badge of honor.” 


Continental Head 
Honored 


Another top baking industry execu- 
tive has been honored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, chairman and president 
of the Continental Baking Co., was 
the subject of a profile in the ‘Busi- 
ness and Finance Leaders” column 
of the paper recently. He joins a grow- 
ing list of baking industry executives 
who have been so honored. 


The Brown ’n 
Serve Story 


Brown ’n Serve baked products con- 
tinue to be of interest and their story 
was recently told in a couple of in- 


dustrial publications. The Apri! issue 
of Esso Oilways and the May issue 
of the Du Pont Magazine carried the 
story of the discovery of the process 
and its development. Also told, of 
course, was the story of how Esso 
products and Du Pont’s “Mycoban” 
fit into the baking industry picture. 
Both stories were good publicity for 
baked products directed at a large 
family of Esso and Du Pont workers. 


Where Your Tax 
Dollar Goes 


The Department of the Interior 
has spent much of its time in recent 
months, while the world was rocking 
with a new international calamity 
and our nation was being stripped 
for a new bath of blood, sweat and 
tears, on intensive research which 
has resulted in publication of a 153- 
page slick-paper booklet called “Ra- 
coons of North and Middle America,” 
a profusely illustrated book of 163 
pages called “A Guide to the Classi- 
fication of Fishing Gear in the Phil- 
ippines” and a “Guide to Prospecting 








BAKERS SEE “BAKER’S TREAT”’—Approximately 250 Milwaukee bakers 
and their friends turned out recently to see the 1951 production of the Ice 
Follies when it played the Wisconsin City. Many bakers from elsewhere in 
Wisconsin also attended the Bakers’ Night performance. A 200-lb. cake, 
depicting an actual scene from the “Baker’s Treat” number of the Follies, 
was presented by the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. to Mr. Johnson and the 
cast during intermission. Erwin Rewald, president of the Milwaukee associa- 
tion, made the presentation commemorating the 15th anniversary of the Ice 
Follies. Mr. Johnson responded by thanking the retail bakers’ group for its 
splendid cooperation in promoting interest in the show and in bakery 
products. Above, left to right, are Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop; Erwin 
Rewald, E. Rewald Bakery; Mr. Johnson, co-owner of the Ice Follies; Fred 
H. Laufenburg, executive secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc.; Fred 
W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co. and a past president of WBA; 
and the Scotvold twins of the Follies. The cake was baked in Vann’s Pastry 
Shop and decorated by Mr. Vann, Mr. Rewald and Joseph J. Lukaszewicz, 
Lukaszewicz Bakery, who was unable to be present during the presentation. 
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for Lode Gold.” About the time we 
get down to the heaviest work of 
financing and fighting World War III 
we'll doubtless have a new edition of 
that out-of-print publication, “The 
Love Life of the Frog,” which will be 
described to us, naturally, as an im- 
portant measure of national defense. 


Those Weather 
Reports 


The New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade has begun intensive agitation 
for more accurate weather forecasts 
so that bakers may have warning of 
“bad” days when business will drop. 
A letter sent to New Jersey represen- 
tatives in Congress pointed out that 
the great storm of Nov. 25 last year 
came “without warning’ from the 
weather forecasters. 


Early Openings 
of Shops 


The pros and cons of early openings 
of retail bakeshops were under dis- 
cussion at an informal gathering of 
bakers the other day. Included in the 
group were single-unit retailers and 
bakers who operate multiple-unit 
stores in metropolitan areas. 

Some of the single-unit retailers 
thought they were gaining extra busi- 
ness by opening the doors of their 
stores early in the day when only the 
bakers are on duty. But an executive 
of a chain which operates many re- 
tail outlets in a large metropolitan 
area reported that his company re- 
cently moved the opening time up 
from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. They had asked 
themselves, “Why open at 7 a.m.,” 
had made a study of the business vol- 
ume done at that hour and decided 
to open the stores at 9 a.m. No loss 
in volume was reported. 

Times change. What may have been 
a good operating policy once may not 
be now. Every baker, large or small, 
should keep up with the changes. As 
one retailer pointed out, “Let’s not 
make this job any harder than it 
has to be.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR EARL HETHERINGTON 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club were 
told about wheat and its relation to 
flour quality at their April 11 meet- 
ing in the Civic Opera Building. Guest 
speaker covering the subject was Earl 
Hetherington, General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Hetherington headquarters in 
Minneapolis and travels through the 
wheat growing areas in charge of 
General Mills’ annual wheat survey. 
He discussed the classes of hard and 
soft winters and hard spring wheats 
and told the production men of the 
various bakiag characteristics of each. 

Attendance totaled 64 despite a 
heavy rainstorm. The Chicago pro- 
duction club membership has been 
growing rapidly and now totals 66 
bakers, 32 allied tradesmen and 4 
trade press representatives. This in- 
cludes nine bakery and four allied 
trades memberships approved at the 
April 11 meeting. 

Frank Pleitgen, Deppe-Vienna Bak« 
ing Co., president of the production 
club, appointed a nominating com- 
mittee which will recommend candi- 
dates for club offices at the next 
meeting May 9 in the Civic Opera 
Building. Election of officers will be 
held at the June meeting. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BURRY COUNSELLOR NAMED 

NEW YORK-—Saul Stein of Van 
Beuren Associates, Inc., has been @p- 
pointed merchandising counsellor of 
the Burry Biscuit Corp. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Enrichment Serves as Theme 
of lowa Bakers Assn. Meeting 


By W. E. LINGREN 
Editor of 
The American Baker 


DES MOINES—tThe 10th anniver- 
sary of bread enrichment, which is 
being observed nationally during 1951, 
served as the theme of the 47th an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel here April 10-11. More than 
250 bakers and allied tradesmen and 
their wives attended the affair. 

Charles E. Forsberg, Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, presi- 
dent and secretary of the association, 
served as chairman of the sessions 
during the two-day meeting. Key- 
note speaker at the opening luncheon 
meeting April 10 was C. J. Patterson, 
Cc. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
who spoke on the subject, “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” 

Mr. Patterson cited the responsibil- 
ity of the baker to the consuming 
public in producing “the most eco- 
nomical food for people to eat.” 

“Improvement of our baked prod- 
ucts must be ever before us,” Mr. 
Patterson said, pointing out that the 
enrichment of bread was one of the 
greatest improvements ever made on 
a bakery product. 

He stressed the need for research 
in improving products and the need 
for the promotion and merchandis- 
ing of bakery goods. 

“The biggest factor in our business 
is the human factor,” he said, empha- 
sizing the importance of good em- 
ployee relations. 


AIB Services Outlined 

William Walmsley, principal emeri- 
tus of the American Institute School 
of Baking, Chicago, outlined the po- 
sition of the AIB in the baking indus- 
try and reviewed its services in re- 
search, training, sanitation and pub- 
lic relations. He reported that the 
AIB headquarters was constantly 
sending out printed material promot- 
ing the use of bakery products and 
he urged the bakers to tie in with 
this program on a local level. 

Mr. Walmsley concluded his talk 
by showing slide pictures of the new 
million-dollar headquarters building 
of the AIB, recently dedicated in Chi- 
cago. 

Final feature of the session was a 
showing of the film, “Modest Mir- 
acle,” sponsored by Standard Brands, 
Inc., which documented the birth and 
growth of the enrichment program. 

Following the luncheon meeting on 


the opening day, the convention pro- 
gram was split up into two sessions, 
one for wholesale bakers and one for 
retailers. 

Serving as co-chairmen of the 
wholesalers’ session were L. A. Un- 
gles, Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
president of the Iowa Wholesale Bak- 
ers Assn., and Dale C. Derrick, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the group. Mr. 
Patterson and Walter H. Hopkins, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, Chicago, appeared in an 
informal panel discussion of whole- 
sale baking operations. A slide film, 
produced by the National Association 
of Retail Grocers to show the impor- 
tance of the bakery products section 
of a grocery store, was shown at the 
meeting. 

A panel of production men was the 
feature of the retail session, with 
Vernon Webbeking, Webbeking’s Bak- 
ery, Waterloo, Iowa, serving as mod- 
erator. The production of and use of 
cake shortenings was discussed by Or- 
ville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
Jack Betka, Dow Corning Corp., 
Chicago, spoke on the “problems and 
possibilities of pan glazing’ and re- 
viewed the pan glazing services avail- 
able to the baker. 


Bakers’ Program Reviewed 


Opening feature of the morning ses- 
sion April 11 was a talk by Mr. Hop- 
kins on “Enriching the Bakers’ Fu- 
ture.” He reviewed the organization 
and growth of the Bakers of America 
Program and cited the value of unity 
in the baking industry. He outlined 
the objectives of the program as (1) 
to increase the consumption of and 
appreciation for bakery products and 
(2) to position the baker in the minds 
of the consuming public. 

Mr. Hopkins explained the adver- 
tising, public relations, merchandising 
and consumer services phases of the 
Bakers of America Program and 
urged bakers to tie in locally with 
these national campaigns. 

Price regulations and their effect 
on the operations of the baking in- 
dustry were discussed by Iver Chris- 
toffersen, district counsel in the Office 
of Price Stabilization, Des Moines. 
He urged the bakers to cooperate with 
the government agency in the attempt 
to make price regulation workable. 

William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal., brought 
the April 11 morning session to a 
close with a discussion of the profit 
possibilities in raisin bread. He urged 





IOWA BAKERS’ OFFICERS—In the illustration above are gathered the 
hew officers of the Iowa Bakers Assn., elected at the organization’s recent 
annual meeting in Des Moines. Left to right, they are: John Kornmayer, 
Council Bluffs, director of the group’s southwest district; Norman X. 
Swenson, Swenson’s Pastry Shop, Ottumwa, vice president; Charles E. Fors- 
berg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, president and secretary; 
Walter Dolsch, Maquoketa, board member at large, and Paul Seiler, Seiler 


ry, Indianola, treasurer. 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 1098 
Savannah ° 


Box 690 


New Orleans . 


Box 204 
Houston 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 
NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 





Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








a 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicluth, Mine se 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Association Leaders 
Deserve Credit 


Association work is universally rec- 
ognized as thankless work, however 
important it may be to the industry 
concerned. And there is no time dur- 
ing the year when those baking in- 
dustry leaders who are active in asso- 
ciation activities work harder than 
during the spring 
convention sea- 
son. Iowa is a fine 
example of that. 
The Iowa Bakers 
Assn. sponsored a 
most successful 
annual = conven- 
tion last month 
in Des Moines, 
and the lion’s 
share of the cred- 
it must go to 
Charlie Forsberg, 
Altstadt & Lang- 
las Baking Co., Bill Lingren 
Waterloo, who serves as president 
and secretary of the group. 

A few years ago the life of the 
Iowa association was at a crisis. A 
handful of energetic bakers, led by 
Mr. Forsberg, wouldn't say die and 
today the association is active and 
healthy, filling an important place in 
the baking industry picture of the 
state. Mr. Forsberg and his co-work- 
ers have given much of their time and 
money to their association activities. 
They were partly repaid for that last 
month when the convention drew a 
good attendance. Particularly gratify- 
ing to them was the fact that there 
were as many bakers at the conven- 
tion as allied men. When an associa- 
tion membership responds like that 
there will always be those leaders 
who offer their labor of love in spear- 
heading the activities of a group. 





Raisin’ Interest 
in Raisins 


Bill Doty, who has been beating the 
drums for the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board for the past few years, 
was very much in evidence at the 
Iowa convention. Bill baked 100 loaves 
of raisin bread and 100 raisin cream 
pies for the banquet. And the demand 
was terrific. The bread had 75% rais- 
ins, 25% dates and 25% nuts. Bill 
was trying to prove the value of his 
advice to bakers to “bake a quality 
product and the demand will be 
there.” He did. 


The 82 Call for 
Allied Tradesmen 


The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry is out after more members, 
and this time it’s an “every-member- 
get-a-member” drive, spearheaded by 
the national president of the allied 
group, John Garrow of Chapman & 
Smith, Chicago. Actually, the allied 
salesmen have got a bargain that 


should be easy for them to sell. Mem- 
bership in the national allied organi- 
zation is only $2 a year, less than a 
penny a day! And the service that 
the ATBI performs to the baking in- 
dustry is recognized as a very im- 
portant program. Membership in 
ATBI is a “badge of honor.” 


Continental Head 
Honored 


Another top baking industry execu- 
tive has been honored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, chairman and president 
of the Continental Baking Co., was 
the subject of a profile in the “Busi- 
ness and Finance Leaders” column 
of the paper recently. He joins a grow- 
ing list of baking industry executives 
who have been so honored. 


The Brown ’n 
Serve Story 


Brown ’n Serve baked products con- 
tinue to be of interest and their story 
was recently told in a couple of in- 


dustrial publications. The April issue 
of Esso Oilways and the May issue 
of the Du Pont Magazine carried the 
story of the discovery of the process 
and its development. Also told, of 
course, was the story of how Esso 
products and Du Pont’s “Mycoban’” 
fit into the baking industry picture. 
Both stories were good publicity for 
baked products directed at a large 
family of Esso and Du Pont workers. 


Where Your Tax 
Dollar Goes 


The Department of the Interior 
has spent much of its time in recent 
months, while the world was rocking 
with a new international calamity 
and our nation was being stripped 
for a new bath of blood, sweat and 
tears, on intensive research which 
has resulted in publication of a 153- 
page slick-paper booklet called “Ra- 
coons of North and Middle America,” 
a profusely illustrated book of 163 
pages called “A Guide to the Classi- 
fication of Fishing Gear in the Phil- 
ippines” and a “Guide to Prospecting 








BAKERS SEE “BAKER’S TREAT”’—Approximately 250 Milwaukee bakers 
and their friends turned out recently to see the 1951 production of the Ice 
Follies when it played the Wisconsin City. Many bakers from elsewhere in 
Wisconsin also attended the Bakers’ Night performance. A 200-lb. cake, 
depicting an actual scene from the “Baker’s Treat” number of the Follies, 
was presented by the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. to Mr. Johnson and the 
cast during intermission. Erwin Rewald, president of the Milwaukee associa- 
tion, made the presentation commemorating the 15th anniversary of the Ice 
Follies. Mr. Johnson responded by thanking the retail bakers’ group for its 
splendid cooperation in promoting interest in the show and in bakery 
products. Above, left to right, are Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop; Erwin 
Rewald, E. Rewald Bakery; Mr. Johnson, co-owner of the Ice Follies; Fred 
H. Laufenburg, executive secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc.; Fred 
W. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co. and a past president of WBA; 
and the Scotvold twins of the Follies. The cake was baked in Vann’s Pastry 
Shop and decorated by Mr. Vann, Mr. Rewald and Joseph J. Lukaszewicz, 
Lukaszewicz Bakery, who was unable to be present during the presentation. 
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for Lode Gold.” About the time we 
get down to the heaviest work of 
financing and fighting World War III 
we'll doubtless have a new edition of 
that out-of-print publication, “The 
Love Life of the Frog,” which will be 
described to us, naturally, as an im- 
portant measure of national defense. 


Those Weather 
Reports 


The New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade has begun intensive agitation 
for more accurate weather forecasts 
so that bakers may have warning of 
“bad” days when business will drop. 
A letter sent to New Jersey represen- 
tatives in Congress pointed out that 
the great storm of Nov. 25 last year 
came “without warning” from the 
weather forecasters. 


Early Openings 
of Shops 


The pros and cons of early openings 
of retail bakeshops were under dis- 
cussion at an informal gathering of 
bakers the other day. Included in the 
group were single-unit retailers and 
bakers who operate multiple-unit 
stores in metropolitan areas. 

Some of the single-unit retailers 
thought they were gaining extra busi- 
ness by opening the doors of their 
stores early in the day when only the 
bakers are on duty. But an executive 
of a chain which operates many re- 
tail outlets in a large metropolitan 
area reported that his company re- 
cently moved the opening time up 
from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. They had asked 
themselves, “Why open at 7 a.m.,” 
had made a study of the business vol- 
ume done at that hour and decided 
to open the stores at 9 a.m. No loss 
in volume was reported. 

Times change. What may have been 
a good operating policy once may not 
be now. Every baker, large or small, 
should keep up with the changes. As 
one retailer pointed out, ‘“Let’s not 
make this job any harder than it 
has to be.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR EARL HETHERINGTON 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club were 
told about wheat and its relation to 
flour quality at their April 11 meet- 
ing in the Civic Opera Building. Guest 
speaker covering the subject was Earl 
Hetherington, General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Hetherington headquarters in 
Minneapolis and travels through the 
wheat growing areas in charge of 
General Mills’ annual wheat survey. 
He discussed the classes of hard and 
soft winters and hard spring wheats 
and told the production men of the 
various bakiag characteristics of each. 

Attendance totaled 64 despite a 
heavy rainstorm. The Chicago pro- 
duction club membership has been 
growing rapidly and now totals 66 
bakers, 32 allied tradesmen and 4 
trade press representatives. This in- 
cludes nine bakery and four allied 
trades memberships approved at the 
April 11 meeting. 

Frank Pleitgen, Deppe-Vienna Bak- 
ing Co., president of the production 
club, appointed a nominating com- 
mittee which will recommend candi- 
dates for club offices at the next 
meeting May 9 in the Civic Opera 
Building. Election of officers will be 
held at the June meeting. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
BURRY COUNSELLOR NAMED 
NEW YORK-—Saul Stein of Van 

Beuren Associates, Inc., has been @p- 
pointed merchandising counsellor of 
the Burry Biscuit Corp. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Enrichment Serves as Theme 
of lowa Bakers Assn. Meeting 


By W. E. LINGREN 
Editor of 
The American Baker 


DES MOINES—tThe 10th anniver- 
sary of bread enrichment, which is 
being observed nationally during 1951, 
served as the theme of the 47th an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel here April 10-11. More than 
250 bakers and allied tradesmen and 
their wives attended the affair. 

Charles E. Forsberg, Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, presi- 
dent and secretary of the association, 
served as chairman of the sessions 
during the two-day meeting. Key- 
note speaker at the opening luncheon 
meeting April 10 was C. J. Patterson, 
Cc. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
who spoke on the subject, ‘Where 
Do We Go from Here?” 

Mr. Patterson cited the responsibil- 
ity of the baker to the consuming 
public in producing “the most eco- 
nomical food for people to eat.” 

“Improvement of our baked prod- 
ucts must be ever before us,” Mr. 
Patterson said, pointing out that the 
enrichment of bread was one of the 
greatest improvements ever made on 
a bakery product. 

He stressed the need for research 
in improving products and the need 
for the promotion and merchandis- 
ing of bakery goods. 

“The biggest factor in our business 
is the human factor,” he said, empha- 
sizing the importance of good em- 
ployee relations. 


AIB Services Outlined 


William Walmsley, principal emeri- 
tus of the American Institute School 
of Baking, Chicago, outlined the po- 
sition of the AIB in the baking indus- 
try and reviewed its services in re- 
search, training, sanitation and pub- 
lic relations. He reported that the 
AIB headquarters was constantly 
sending out printed material promot- 
ing the use of bakery products and 
he urged the bakers to tie in with 
this program on a local level. 

Mr. Walmsley concluded his talk 
by showing slide pictures of the new 
million-dollar headquarters building 
of the AIB, recently dedicated in Chi- 
cago. 

Final feature of the session was a 
Showing of the film, “Modest Mir- 
acle,” sponsored by Standard Brands, 
Inc., which documented the birth and 
growth of the enrichment program. 

Following the luncheon meeting on 


the opening day, the convention pro- 
gram was split up into two sessions, 
one for wholesale bakers and one for 
retailers. 

Serving as co-chairmen of the 
wholesalers’ session were L. A. Un- 
gles, Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
president of the Iowa Wholesale Bak- 
ers Assn., and Dale C. Derrick, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the group. Mr. 
Patterson and Walter H. Hopkins, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, Chicago, appeared in an 
informal panel discussion of whole- 
sale baking operations. A slide film, 
produced by the National Association 
of Retail Grocers to show the impor- 
tance of the bakery products section 
of a grocery store, was shown at the 
meeting. 

A panel of production men was the 
feature of the retail session, with 
Vernon Webbeking, Webbeking’s Bak- 
ery, Waterloo, Iowa, serving as mod- 
erator. The production of and use of 
cake shortenings was discussed by Or- 
ville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
Jack Betka, Dow Corning Corp., 
Chicago, spoke on the “problems and 
possibilities of pan glazing” and re- 
viewed the pan glazing services avail- 
able to the baker. 


Bakers’ Program Reviewed 


Opening feature of the morning ses- 
sion April 11 was a talk by Mr. Hop- 
kins on “Enriching the Bakers’ Fu- 
ture.” He reviewed the organization 
and growth of the Bakers of America 
Program and cited the value of unity 
in the baking industry. He outlined 
the objectives of the program as (1) 
to increase the consumption of and 
appreciation for bakery products and 
(2) to position the baker in the minds 
of the consuming public. 


Mr. Hopkins explained the adver- 
tising, public relations, merchandising 
and consumer services phases of the 
Bakers of America Program and 
urged bakers to tie in locally with 
these national campaigns. 

Price regulations and their effect 
on the operations of the baking in- 
dustry were discussed by Iver Chris- 
toffersen, district counsel in the Office 
of Price Stabilization, Des Moines. 
He urged the bakers to cooperate with 
the government agency in the attempt 
to make price regulation workable. 

William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal., brought 
the April 11 morning session to a 
close with a discussion of the profit 
possibilities in raisin bread. He urged 





IOWA BAKERS’ OFFICERS—In the illustration above are gathered the 
new officers of the Iowa Bakers Assn., elected at the organization’s recent 
annual meeting in Des Moines. Left to right, they are: John Kornmayer, 
Council Bluffs, director of the group’s southwest district; Norman X. 
Swenson, Swenson’s Pastry Shop, Ottumwa, vice president; Charles E. Fors- 
berg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, president and secretary; 
Walter Dolsch, Maquoketa, board member at large, and Paul Seiler, Seiler 


ry, Indianola, treasurer. 
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bakers to “make a quality product 
and sell it at a profit.” 

A production men’s sweet goods 
clinic was the feature of the after- 
noon session April 11, with Norman 
Swenson, Swenson’s Pastry Shop, Ot- 
tumwa, serving as moderator. Puff 
paste and Danish pastry production 
was discussed by Paul Pfrommer, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago. Al- 
bert Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Omaha, talked on coffee 
cakes. Lester Witt, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago, presented information on 
cake finishings and Carl Murray, Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods, Sherman, Texas, dis- 
cussed cheese cake formulas. Cheese 
cake was also the subject of Frank 
Jungewaelter, Whitson’s Foods divi- 
sion of the Borden Co., Chicago. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
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Minneapolis, told the bakers that “our 
biggest competitor is the housewife.” 
He urged the production of better 
quality products and pointed out the 
importance of selling them at a rea- 
sonable price. 

All association officers were re- 
elected at the business meeting which 
closed the afternoon session April 11. 
Mr. Forsberg was praised for his con- 
duct of the offices of president and 
secretary, and for his handling of con- 
vention arrangements. 

Other officers are: Norman X. 
Swenson, Swenson’s Pastry Shop, Ot- 
tumwa, vice president; Paul Seiler, 
Seiler’s Bakery, Indianola, treasurer; 
John Kornmayer, Kornmayer’s Bak- 
ery, Council Biuffs, chairman of the 
southwest district; John Lowenberg, 
Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, chair- 
man of the southeast district; Peter 
Vander Meer, Vander Meer Bakery, 
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Le Mars, chairman of the northwest 
district; John McKeag, McKeag Bros. 
Bakery, Manchester, chairman of the 
northeast district. 

Elected board members at large 
were Walter Dolch, Morning Glory 


Bakery, Maquoketa, and Arthur 
Trausch, Jr., Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque. 


Charles E. Fleming, J. W. Allen & 
Co., Clear Lake, was elected allied 
representative on the board. 

Members of the allied advisory com- 
mittee are: A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Des Moines; Ralph Steen, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., Des Moines; 
Earl Weaver, Procter & Gamble, Des 
Moines; Tom Dusenbery, Earl Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines; Lee Larsen, J. 
W. Allen & Co., Omaha; Clarence C. 
Miller, Standard Brands, Inc., Des 
Moines; Paul Scholder, Omaha Bak- 
ers Supply Co., Omaha; Stanley Key, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Des Moines, 
and Albert T. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Omaha. 

The exhibit of decorated cakes and 
other bakery products attracted many 
entries and proved a popular feature 
of the convention. Ben Schulting- 
kemper, Dahl's Food Market, Des 
Moines, w6n seven prizes in the judg- 
ing, while Norman Swenson, Swen- 
son’s Pastry Shop, Ottumwa, won the 
grand prize with a pink wedding cake. 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention included an “early birds 
breakfast” the morning of April 11 
and the annual banquet and dinner 
dance the evening of the final day. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY G. McGILL JOINS 
ROLAND SALES STAFF 
ST. LOUIS—The Roland Flour Co. 


has announced the appointment of 
Roy G. McGill as special sales repre- 
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SAVE CORRUGATED BOXES, 
KRAFT PAPER, BAGS 
* 


ST. LOUIS—An appeal has gone 
out for greater saving of old corru- 
gated boxes and kraft papers and 
bags. Unless the supply of these kraft 
pulp substitutes is increased, the sup- 
ply of paperboard will become even 
more acute than it is, according to 
Frank Block of the public relations 
committee of the Midwest Consumers 
of Waste Paper. These waste papers 
are the best sources, next to wood 
pulp, of strong fiber materials needed 
for the manufacture of paperboard 
products, Mr. Block notes. The supply 
of this raw material must be increased 
if civilian and war requirements for 
paperboard packaging are to be met, 
he said. Mr. Block asks businessmen 
not to destroy old corrugated boxes 
and kraft paper and bags but to get 
them back to mills by way of waste 
paper dealers. 





sentative for the company in the St. 
Louis marketing area. 

Mr. McGill is well qualified to 
serve the baking industry. For 23 
years he was engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of bakers’ 
cheese. He is the originator of many 
cheese cake formulas, and is also 
well versed in the flour problems of 
the baker, having been connected 
with the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
and the Standard Milling Co. 

Mr. McGill is a member of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Singing Society, 
St. Louis Bakers Bowling League, 
charter member and past president 
of the Bakery Allied Salesmen Club 
of St. Louis. 
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Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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REMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 


WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 

Bakery Mixes, savings result 

sii ' from: 

@ Spilling of ingredients. ; 

e@ Fewer items to handle. 

@ Fewer items to store. 

@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


e@ Stabilized costs. 


@ Inaccurate scaling. 
@ Careless operation. 
@ Spoilage. 


@ Invisible shortages. 






@ Cost fluctuations. wettttaee, @ Stabilized quality. 
@e° ae 
Ge. 
mo 
Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test \ i ‘a % An outstanding line of modern mixes 
. .under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- Pillsbury's \33 fe * for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
Paks 


“ i 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman Se ynisiy 


Of, «Symbol of ee ~ for CAKES .. . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. ~ Saliedlity ' ne DOUGHNUTS. 
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PiLtusBuRY MILLS, INc. « General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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They're ALL good . . . these fine HUBBARD 
flours that are keyed to ALL requirements of 
buyers everywhere. Just state YOUR need... 
one of these outstanding HUBBARD flours will 
meet it to perfection! 


Take SUPERLATIVE and SONNY HUBBARD, for 


example. They're known far and wide as fine 


Spring-wheat flours that are just about fool- 
proof for the smaller baker. Nice to know, 
isn't it? Nice to rely on, too! 
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HEAD SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP—New officers and directors of the South 
Dakota Bakers Assn., elected at the recent meeting of the association in 
Sioux Falls, S.D., are shown in the illustration above. Left to right, they 
are, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, reelected secretary- 
treasurer; H. R. Alton, Pan-O-Gold Baking Co., Sioux Falls, director; M. S. 
Haugen, Homecraft Bakery, Rapid City, retiring president and director; 
William Schmidt, Schmidt Bros. Bakery, Canton, director; Willis Engel], 
Swander Baking Co., Huron, director, and Mel Duncan, Flandreau (S.D.) 
Bakery, vice president of the association. Darcy Cook, Cook’s Bakery, Red- 
field, and Phil Christen, Christen’s Bakery, Mitchell, both members of the 
board of directors, were not present when the photograph was taken. 


South Dakota Bakers Consider 
Bread Production, Cost Control 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—Problems of Baking Co., Sioux Falls; William 
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bread production, bakery costs and 
their control, and a cake decorating 
demonstration were features of the 
annual convention of the South Da- 
kota Bakers Assn. here April 17. 
Folmer Christensen, Jacobsen’s 
Bakery, Vermillion, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding M. S. Haugen, Home- 
craft Bakery, Rapid City. Mel Dun- 
can, Flandreau (S.D.) Bakery, was 
named vice president, and Lex Quarn- 
berg, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid 
City, returned as secretary-treasurer. 
The following were elected board 
members: H. R. Alton, Pan-O-Gold 


Schmidt, Schmidt Bros. Bakery, Can- 
ton; Darcy Cook, Cook’s Bakery, Red- 
fieid; Willis Engel, Swander Baking 
Co., Huron; Mr. Haugen, and Phil 
Christen, Christen’s Bakery, Mitchell. 

Following registration, Mr. Haug- 
eu, as chairman, opened the morning 
session. F. A. Shafer, Standard 
Brands, Inc., devoted the morning to 
a practical cake decorating demon- 
stration. 

Following luncheon, Louis Rath- 
man, Louis Rathman Insurance Agen- 
cy, Inc., Milwaukee, explained the ad- 
vantages of a group insurance plan 





DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. bD. 














made available to bakers in the area. 
He was followed by Hal Lymes, Van 
Boskirk, Remington & Lymes, Lin- 
coln, with a discussion of bakery 
costs. 

Al Swanson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., concluded the practical 
side of the meeting with a discussion 
of the various problems involved in 
bread production. The business session 
followed. 

Mr. Engel acted as toastmaster for 
the annual banquet, at which Carl 
Bahmeier, executive secretary of the 
South Dakota Bankers Assn., was 
featured speaker. 

Registration totaled 98 persons, 
with bakers outnumbering allied per- 
sonnel by two to one. Bakers were 
registered from South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Iowa. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ten new students 
started their courses in baking at 
Dunwoody Baking School here April 
20, with 17 concluding their courses. 
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TRI-STATE BAKERS ELECT—The baking industry personalities shown in 
the picture above were elected to executive positions in the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn, during the recent convention of that organization in New Orleans. 
Seated, left to right, are John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
La., retiring president of the association and its new chairman of the board, 
and William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, president. Standing 
left to right, are Sidney Baudier, Jr., secretary-treasurer, and Andreas Reis- 
ing, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans, vice president for Louisiana. Pat Murphy, 
Colonial Baking Co., Jackson, vice president for Mississippi, was not present 


when the picture was taken. 





William C. Bacher Elected New 
Head of Tri-State Bakers Assn. 


NEW ORLEANS — William C. 
Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New 
Orleans, was elected president of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. at the associ- 
ation’s 17th annual convention here 
April 8-10. 

John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Ba- 
ton Rouge, immediate past president 
of the group, was named chairman 
of the board. Andreas Reising, Sun- 
rise Bakery, Inc., was elected first 
vice president, and Sidney Baudier, 
Jr., publisher of the Doughboy, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Wolf told the bakers that the 
association stands ready to “‘cooper- 
ate to the fullest with our govern- 
ment in whatever is necessary.” 

Mr. Wolf added that it was his con- 
viction that individual industries, in- 
cluding the baking industry, should 
be and must be represented in gov- 
ernment departments directing indus- 
try participation in national defense. 

‘If ever we needed organization 


and cooperation, if ever we needed to 
work together, this is the time. We 
need that cooperation in our indus- 
try, if we want to protect our busi- 
ness and ward off unwise regulations 
and ruinous restrictions,” he said. 

A. T. Downie, chief of the account- 
ing and cost control division of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, told the 
bakers they were throwing their 
money away unless their operations 
were conducted at maximum effi- 
ciency. 

“You need to get the facts about 
your business and then follow a well- 
planned organized program,” he stat- 
ed. “A good system of cost control 
can save many a dollar now being 
wasted.” 

Anthony Hyde, managing director 
of the Tea Bureau, Inc., and vice 
chairman of the Tea Council, New 
York, deputy director of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Board 
under Fred Vinson in World War II, 








TRI-STATE RETAILERS ELECT—Officers of the Retail division of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. were elected at the recent annual convention of the 
association in New Orleans. Above, left to right, are Donald D. Entringer, 
McKenzie’s Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, vice president for Louisiana; Robert 
Englehart, Free-Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., vice president for Mississippi; 
Ray Rutland, Rutland’s Bakery, Birmingham, Ala., vice president for Ala- 
bama, and Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss., presi- 
dent. Mrs. A. T. Bond, Bond’s Bakery, Monroe, La., vice president for 
Louisiana, was not present when the picture was taken. 


gave delegates some tips on success- 
ful merchandising. 

Registration rolls showed a total 
attendance of 393 persons, including 
94 bakers, together with those at- 
tending the retail luncheon and ses- 
sion on Tuesday afternoon. Georges 
Dennery, Charles Dennery, Inc., New 
Orleans, was in charge of the regis- 
tration. 

Earl Johnson, production superin- 
tendent, Lowenberg Baking Co., Inc., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, told the bakers’ as- 
sembly that “there is no place in 
the modern bakery for anyone stand- 
ing behind the eight-ball, in fact, none 
should exist,’ but stated that “the 
man in your plant who is continually 
standing behind the eight-ball is the 
bakery production man.” 

Glancing at the big change that has 
taken place in bakery production 
down the years, he showed that to- 
day doughs are not the single con- 
cern of the baker, because today’s 
demands are different, that the pro- 
duction man cannot be too narrow, 
that changing superintendents lightly 
will not solve the problems, any more 
than hiring a man without complete 
screening, for the most important 
key post in the bakery. 

“If we take an intellectually hon- 
est look behind that eight-ball,” Mr. 
Johnson declared, “we might find our 
own face mirrored there. If the fore- 
man is not management-minded, and 
does not whole-heartedly believe in 
the creative enterprise system, then 
how are we going to expect the rank 
and file to believe? In bakery pro- 
duction, I feel as though we have not 
extended the management team far 
enough and strong enough. Produc- 
tion men, foremen and superinten- 
dents must first be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn mental security.” 

Carl Schmidt, Schmidt’s Baking 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. president, spoke brief- 
ly, stating that an attack of illness 
prevented Earl O. Schnetz, Old Home 
Bakers, Sacramento, Cal., from ap- 
pearing on the program. Election of 
officers closed the session presided 
over by John Pollman, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Meridian, Miss. Nominations 
were presented by Carl Goldenberg, 
Holsum Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans. 

The April 10 forenoon general ses- 
sion had as chairman, William C. 
Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bakery, New 
Orleans, newly elected president. 

The ABA presentation on the pro- 
gram was directed by J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., first 
vice president of ABA and Tri-State 
convention program chairman. Mr. 
Smith briefly explained the purposes 
and work of the national organiza- 
tion, then introduced ABA president 
Karl Bauer, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. Although everything is 
overshadowed by world affairs, Mr. 
Bauer stated, the 10th anniversary of 
the bread enrichment program com- 
manded the industry’s attention as 
the greatest event in its history. 

The work of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking was explained by 
Howard O. Hunter, its executive vice 
president, who dwelt especially on 
the sanitation program and studies 
of bread enrichment and nutritional 
values. 

One of the better papers of the 
convention was presented by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Kark, University of Illinois, 
who discussed nutrition and the for- 
tification of bread. Dr. Kark stated 
that “vitamin and food deficiency 
diseases have practically disappeared, 
and only common nutritional distur- 
bance which doctors see in times of 
plenty is obesity.” In the improve- 
ment of national health, he went on, 
bakers played their part. 
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1952 MEETING DATES FOR TRI- 
STATE BAKERS SET 


NEW ORLEANS—The 1952 con- 
vention of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Jung Hotel here 
April 20-22. The next regional meet- 
ing of the retail division of the asso- 
ciation will be at Monroe, La., June 
13, under the supervision of Mrs. A. 
T. Bond, Bond’s Bakery, Monroe. A 
feature of the meeting will be a 
cheese cake demonstration. 





“The present loaf of bread,” Dr. 
Kark stated, “when fortified with 
powdered skimmed milk, iron, yeast, 
thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, is 
nutritionally superior to the bread 
we used to eat in the years before 
World War II.” 

Miss Gwen Lam, director of the 
editorial department of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, presented 
the results of the experiments and 
studies of Dr. Ruth Leverton of the 
University of Nebraska, on 12 over- 
weight young women, which included 
use of enriched bread in the reducing 
diet. 

“No one food is fattening,” Miss 
Lam stressed. “You gain weight 
when you eat more than your body 
needs, no matter what foods. Extra 
calories, not the kind of food makes 
you fat. For instance the idea that 
bread is particularly fattening is 
wrong. Omitting bread is unneces- 
sary and increases diet cost.” Bread 
and rolls were included in the three- 
day menu proposed for the “com- 
mon sense diet.” 

The newly elected officers of the 
Tri-State group were installed by Ben 
Pollman, past president and retiring 
board chairman. Tribute was paid to 
the exceptional work of Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., secretary-treasurer, and Mr. 
Wolf expressed thanks for the aid 
given him during his administration. 

The Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn., Horace Rowley, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
Orleans, president, gave an after- 
noon and evening of entertainment 
at the Metairie Country Club. A cock- 
tail party was held at the hotel for 
the ladies, and a luncheon was given 
in the Rose Room. Mrs. Bernard 
Schutten was chairman of the ladies’ 
committee. President John Wolf en- 
tertained in the presidential suite 
after the retail session, at a cocktail 
hour. The annual banquet in the ho- 
tel’s Tulane Room and a dance closed 
the convention. 

A special luncheon and session for 
retail bakery operators was offered 
on the afternoon of April 10, in the 
Tulane Room. Louis Schweizer, Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
vice president for Mississippi and ac- 
ting president in place of Sam Mar- 
shall, Mobile, now on active military 
duty, presided. President John Wolf 
of Tri-State made the introductory 
remarks at the luncheon. Some 200 
persons attended the luncheon and 
session. 

Alois J. Binder, Jos. Binder’s Bak- 
ery, New Orleans, president of the 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn., 
spoke on regulations emanating from 
Washington and urged bakers to keep 
posted on them. 

Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., dean of the baking indus- 
try in the South, told the retailers n 
line with other speakers, that the 
trend was back to religion, and that 
this was the best front against Com- 
munism today. } 

“The retailer,” he declared,” is 4 
necessary adjunct to our industry. He 
has made many improvements in his 
retail shop and its appearance.” He 
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suggested that retailers establish tea 
rooms in conjunction with their re- 
tail stores. He also stressed quality 
and told the retailers “Put the mate- 
rial cost of cake up to 46 or 48%, 
because you can’t make a high quali- 
ty cake at a cheap cost.” 

Miss Melba Mumford, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, emphasized 
that “the retailers’ future sales and 
the future of his business lie in the 
hands of sales girls.” She stated she 
found sales girls responsive to the 
idea that their work is a career, but 
stated that this must be inculcated 
by the bakery owner, who must make 
them realize that it is important 
work. The picture must be presented 
to them, she averred, in such a way 
as to increase loyalty, and to offset 
the idea that bakery goods selling is 
inferior work. 

She commended a sales girl train- 
ing program, but with assurance first 
of all that the trainers are properly 
trained. She closed with a plea for 
more attention to suggestive selling, 
which she declared is not a fad, but 
one of the most important means of 
developing goodwill for the bakery. 

Al Kimble, Swift & Co., Atlanta, 
held the interest of the large group 
with a demonstration and lecture on 
French, Danish and puff pastries. A 
large number of samples of a wide 
variety was displayed on long tables. 
Mr. Kimble explained procedure for 
their production, with pointers and 
cautions about various methods. He 
counselled the retailers to keep a 
record of the method used, the filling 
employed and other facts about spe- 
cial varieties which prove successful. 

The session closed with election of 
officers for the Retail Division. Louis 
Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., was named presi- 
dent; Ray Rutland, Rutland’s Bak- 
ery, Birmingham, vice president for 
Alabama; Mrs. A. T. Bond, Bond’s 
Bakery, Monroe, La., vice president 
for Louisiana, along with Donald D. 
Entringer, McKenzie Bakeries, Inc., 
New Orleans, and Robert Englehart, 
Free-Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., 
vice president for Mississippi. 

Maurice Dennery, Chas. Dennery, 
Inc., was elected president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. Horace Rowley, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., is chairman of 
the board; Harry S. Redmon, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., vice president, and 
Floyd B. Spurlock, Standard Brands, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer. All allied 
officers are from New Orleans. 


“FOOD OF THE WORLD” 
RECEIVES NEW HONORS 


CHICAGO—“Food of the World,” 
the 20-minute, technicolor, sound 
movie depicting the story of bread 
throughout the world, and how it is 
made, will be shown by the Swiss 
Bakers Assn. at its exposition at Lu- 
geno, Switzerland, during June, 1951. 
The film, sponsored by the Bakers of 
America Program, was also recently 
chosen as the outstanding film about 
the baking industry, and shown at 
the International Industrial Trade 
Fair, in Berlin, Germany. “Food of 
the World” shows the various types 
of breads eaten throughout the 
world, and how the wholesome, en- 
riched American bread is made. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons have 
seen this film during the 18 months 
it has been in circulation. It has 
been shown in elementary and high 
Schools, colleges, to fraternal and 
Social organizations, women’s clubs, 


YMCA’s, industrial groups and serv- 
ice clubs. actus 


———— 
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Industry Responsibility Stressed 
at Meeting of Southwest Bakers 


EL PASO, TEXAS—As might be 
expected in view of the times, dele- 
gates to the fifth annual convention 
of the Southwest Bakers Assn. at El 
Paso, Texas, April 22-24 listened to 
a program that had a lot more fill- 
ing than frosting in it. The speakers 
seemed to be a great deal more con- 
cerned with getting the bakers, from 
New Mexico, west Texas and Ari- 
zona, to think about their over-all 
problems than about how to make 
more money. 

Not only did the specter of the tax 
collector hover heavily about, but 
another specter—the growing, disci- 
plinary force of public opinion was 
given a bow. In fact the program 
dwelt quite generally on the responsi- 
bilities of industry to the people, and 
the duty of management to tell its 
story honestly and completely, so as 
to gain and hold public acceptance. 
The unspoken thought was that all 
business, including the baking in- 
dustry, is on trial before a people’s 
court, and must justify itself to con- 
tinue to exist in the independent man- 
ner to which it is accustomed. 


The Business Man’s Place 


R. B. Bowden, secretary of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
lifted the whole subject of the busi- 
ness man’s place in today’s world 
to a high plane when he reminded 
that the world has passed through 
an era of wars for territory, and is 
now facing wars over ideologies. We 
are back, he said, in a way, to some- 
thing like the religious wars of old. 

Mr. Bowden pointed out that we all 
help to make things the way they 
are. We give people equal economic 
rights, he said, but we don’t demand 
individual responsibility in return. 
We have a growing population in the 
helpless class. “You, owners of busi- 
ness and successful people, are taxed 
to provide for them.” 

Mayor Fred Hervey of El Paso, 
proprietor of the Queen Ann Bakery 
there, said business men should quit 
their weak-kneed, on-the-fence policy 
and express themselves on political 
questions. “You are not entitled to 
criticize others for the way they are 
running the country,” he said, “if 
you are afraid to get on your own 
hind legs and fight for what you know 
is right.” 

A. M. Cadwell, president of Al- 
varado Broadcasting Co., Albuquer- 
que, N.M., declared that bakers share 
with utility companies and other busi- 
ness the problem of gaining and keep- 
ing the confidence, respect and un- 
derstanding of the people. 

“We must face it as individuals 
and as associations,” he said. “Al- 
though we need internal competition 
to promote progress, still we have 
the greater problem of competition 
with other products that cut down 
on bread consumption. To improve 
our industry’s standing in the public 
eye is a job for collective action. 


Long Term Program 


He proposed that groups of bak- 
ers in every community should get 
together and prepare a long-term 
program of public relations on the 
commodity level. He said the public 
is not only entitled to know the facts 
about the baking industry, but is also 
eager for information. He said that 
industry talks before civic clubs, 
school groups and clubs are always 
welcome. 

“But,” he said, “you can’t get re- 


sults overnight. This sort of thing 
takes time and continuous effort. 
That’s why I say it must be set up 
as a long range plan.” 

Another speaker who stressed the 
need for better public relations work 
by bakers included Dave Livingston, 
farmer - philosopher of Washington, 
Iowa, who said bakers are not tell- 
ing their story to the people in terms 
the people can understand. He said 
people must be made conscious of 
what makes prices as high as they 
are. Their attention must be called 
to the high cost of government,’ by 
showing them the big slice that taxes 
are taking out of their food dollar. 

Durwood Edwards, Coronado Bak- 
ery, Las Cruces, N.M., said that good 
public relations are ‘doing to others 
as we would like them to do to us.” 
He urged greater participation in 
civic activities of the community, 
good employee relationships, and an 
honest effort to give the highest 
quality of product at the lowest prof- 
itable price. 


Rye and Raisins 


Harry Ekstedt, Standard Brands, 
Inc., national director of bakery serv- 
ice, presented rye bread as an op- 
portunity that bakers are overlook- 
ing. He told how to make it so as 
to win back a public that has turned 
away from rye. 

William Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, put in his force- 
ful plug for raisin bread with plen- 
ty of raisins—must be at least 60%, 
he said. Joe Vavra, Jr., Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s Foods, Sherman, Texas, demon- 
strated cheese cakes, with samples, 
much enjoyed by delegates. Henry 
T. Meigs, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, went into the plus values of 
dry milk in bakery products. 

Walter Hopkins, director, Bakers 
of America Program, told what is 
being accomplished by this industry- 
wide effort. 

E. F. Craig, convention chairman, 
opened the program and introduced 
Mayor Hervey, who welcomed dele- 
gates to the city. A message of wel- 
come from Mayor Manuel Victor Or- 
tis of Juarez, Mexico, was also read. 
Neal Mann, Mann Baking Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, association president for 
the past year, responded. 

The delegates then heard an ad- 
dress by Gov. Edwin L. Mechem of 
New Mexico, whose home is at Las 
Cruces, just 40 miles from El Paso. 
It was the first time a governor 
had addressed the Southwest associ- 
ation. 

Session chairmen during the con- 
vention, who kept the program go- 
ing at a snappy pace, were A. A. De- 
broisse, Swell Bakery, Albuquerque, 
vice president; Gordon Hermanson, 
National Bakery, Albuquerque; Jack 
Howard, Rainbo Baking Co., Albu- 
querque; Frank Patterson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Dallas; Ed V. Mead, 
Mead’s Bakery, Albuquerque, and F. 
Chapin Weed, Food Marts, Inc., El 
Paso. 

Larry Barclay, Baker - Perkins, 
Dallas, and Charles Tunnell, the 
Southwestern Baker, Houston, led a 
discussion of modern bakery equip- 
ment. 

New Officers 


Officers elected for the coming year 
are: A. A. Debroisse, Swell Bakery, 
Albuquerque, president; Odie Karr, 
Mead’s Bakery, Amarillo, Texas, vice 
president; J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore 
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Sales Co., 
treasurer. 

Ladies of the convention were kept 
busy at luncheons and tours of the 
colorful Mexican city of Juarez across 
the international bridge. The ladies’ 
entertainment committee was chair- 
manned by Mrs. J. L. Jones, with 
Mrs. Clyde Towry as co-chairman. 


Albuquerque, secretary- 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Final Plans Set 
for SBA Convention 
in Palm Beach 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—Plans for 
the 37th annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., scheduled to 
be held at the Palm Beach Bilt- 
more May 6-9, have been completed 
and officials of the association in 
charge of planning the program are 
optimistic in their expectations for a 
good attendance. 

Principal feature of the business 
phase of the convention program will 
be a comprehensive report on the 
baking science course now being of- 
fered at Florida State University. The 
college course in baking, first of its 
kind ever to be made available to stu- 
dents interested in the industry will 
be the subject of a discussion present- 
ed during the morning business session 
on Tuesday, May 8, which has been 
designated as “Florida State Univer- 
sity Day.” Appearing on the program 
will be Dr. Doak Campbell, president 
of FSU, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head 
of the baking science and manage- 
ment program at the university. A 
report on the current status of and 
future plans for the baking industry 
course will be made. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Charles Copeland 
Named to Head 
Oklahoma Bakers 


OKMULGEE, OLKA. — Charles 
Copeland of the Copeland Baking Co., 
Ada, was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. at the or- 
ganization’s recent convention here. 

John C. Howe, Howe Baking Co., 
Ponca City, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph O’Neal, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson 
Foods Division of the Borden Co., 
Chicago, spoke on the importance 
of packaging, display and sales. 

A film, “Modest Miracle,” produced 
by Standard Brands, Inc., was shown. 
And a talk on the 10th anniversary 
of bread enrichment was given by 
Walter Hopkins, program director, 
Bakers of America Program, Chicago. 
Another speaker was E. J. Sperry of 
E. J. Sperry Industrial Publications, 
Chicago, who spoke on production 
and sales. 

Harvey Rodgers of El Dorado, 
Kansas, gave a talk on financial 
support for the Oklahoma School of 
Baking and proposed $12 annual 
memberships for bakers and allied 
representatives. The funds from these 
memberships will be used for loans 
to students who need financial aid 
while taking the baking course. 

A banquet was held as part of the 
program, with Ernest R. Rosse, after 
dinner speaker from Philadelphia, 
making the evening’s address. 
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Boosting Dollar Volume Stressed 
at Bakers Forum in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES Building dollar 
volume in the face of stiffening sales 
resistance was the theme of the third 
annual Bakers’ Forum, sponsored by 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California. More 
than 400 bakers, representing more 
than 100 bakeries in California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada, attended the ses- 
sions April 24-25. 

The highlight of the program was 
the report on the survey of the singly 
owned and operated bakeries, con- 
ducted by salesmen of the Sperry 
division of General Mills. The report 
was analyzed in the address given by 
Larry Sporer, GM research consult- 
ant. 

“To win more sales, to meet higher 
costs, the baker must devote more 
attention to the front end of his 
shop,” Mr. Sporer said. He called at- 
tention to the conclusion of the Ar- 
mour & Co.’s survey that 80% of 
all bakery buying is on impulse. 

Role of Women 

The role of women in the baking 
industry was disclosed, not only in 
the fact that housewives purchase 
most of the foods, but also in the sur- 
vey’s report that in 43% of the 142 
retail shops canvassed the owner's 
wife had virtually full charge of the 
front end. 

“The supreme sales potential is in 
the personal contact over the coun- 
ter,” Mr. Sporer pointed out. To make 
the most of this potential, it is more 
important than ever that the owner 
keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments and newest opportunities in 
the industry. The baker can keep 
abreast only by attending his trade 
association meetings and reading the 
periodicals devoted to his interests, 
the speaker said. 

Sales resistance is developing from 
the rising costs of living, Mr. Sporer 
reported, and potential purchasers 
are turning to other and cheaper 
toods. The baker’s No. 1 competitor 
is still the housewife who does her 
own baking. Many housewives are 
still skeptical of quality. “Make con- 
verts out of these skeptics,” Mr. 
Sporer advised. 

“The day of secret 
gone. Teach your sales girls your 
baking formulas so that they can 
ise them in sales talks. Let your 
sales girls study the ingredients, the 
qualities of your products. Then they 
can sell them with confidence and in- 
telligence.” 

The greatest field for new bakery 
business is to be found in the millions 
of American children, as they grow 
up, Mr. Sporer pointed out. 

Carl Lucas, Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, Inc., discussed 
the policies of this giant retail chain 


formulas is 


in detailed frankness. The era of 
reckless expansion is over, he re- 
marked, and the policy today is to 


weed out the weak stores and build 
up the stronger units. The Van de 
Kamp organization now looks for a 
sales potential of 20,000 within a mile 
radius of every store. Every unit must 
gross $1,000 weekly to break even, he 
declared 
Statistics 

Statistics on the western baking 
industry were poured out by Walter 
E. Elieson of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The average shop is 
grossing $39,957 annually, or $124 per 
sales day. The average western fam- 
ily is spending $1.15 weekly on bak- 
ery products, which is regarded as 


very low in view of the money spent 
on other foods. 

Other topics and speakers includ- 
ed ‘New Ideas in Production” by 
Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble; 
“Display and Impulse Buying,” by 
Paul Smith, J. W. Robinson Co., de- 
partment store; “Use of Radio and 
TV by the Retailer’ by Robert Mc- 
Andrews, Southern California Broad- 
casters Assn.; “Self Service in Baker- 
ies’ by Ennis Gicker, Western Bak- 
er; “Color in Bake Shop” by Richard 
Seaman, W. P. Fuller Co.; “Lighting 
Your Shop for More Sales” by J. W. 
Howard, General Electric Co.; ‘“Pro- 
motional Advertising and Public Re- 
lations’ by George Lauck, Lauck’s 
Bakery, Fresno, Cal.; “Your Local 
Newspaper, Partner in Profit Mak- 
ing’ by Morton L. Kresner, president, 
California) Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Assn., and “Refrigeration 
Potentials” by Hugo Ebmeyer, Eb- 
meyer’s Swiss-French Bakery, Mont- 
rose, Cal. 

Production Discussions 

Leaders of the production panel 
discussions were Mr. Frey; Frank 
Monazi, Jr., Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Ralph Parrish, Parrish’s; Joe Enz- 
man, Joe Lowe, Inc.; Hans Schoen- 
berger, Pig ’N Whistle; Oran Lay- 
man, Bowie Pies, and H. E. Hale, 
Sperry division, General Mills. 

Ada Leonard, KTTV television star, 
added glamour to the luncheon, at 
which the following bakery competi- 
tion winners were announced: Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
decorated cake; Ralphs Grocery Co., 
cake; Thornton Bakery, Pasadena, 
cookies; Barr’s Bakery, Ventura, pies, 
and the Goldcup Bakery, Sherman 
Oaks, coffee cake. 

Judges of the entries were Mrs. 
Iris Albert, supervisor of homemak- 
ing for the Los Angeles city schools; 
Mrs. Florence McGucken, UCLA 
home economics department; and 
Mrs. Helen Houser, Los Angeles City 
College home economics department. 





Lake Michigan Bakers 
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on almost any job normally handled 
by men, except loading the ovens or 
working on the mixer. In some in- 
stances, the discussion revealed, wom- 
en have been used to load the trucks. 

Some bakers present at the discus- 
sion recommended the use of newspa- 
per and trade paper .advertisements 
to secure qualified personnel. One op- 
erator advised that he had found part- 
time help a partial answer to the 
problem. In some instances, overtime 
work is offered as a compensation 
for employees whose hourly wage is 
not as high as another industry. 


Welfare Programs 

“Do welfare programs for em- 
ployees, such as hospitalization and 
group insurance, death benefits, and 
other measures, tend to reduce the 
labor turnover?” asked Mr. Gossadge. 

The consensus was that such pro- 
grams do offer a partial solution, 
since workers who are receiving such 
benefits tend to think twice before 
giving up the advantages and taking 
another job at a higher salary where 
such a program is not offered. 

During the discussion some bakers 
submitted that the problem of labor 
turnover could be traced to faulty 


management. It was advised that a 
program to sell the employee on the 
idea of adopting baking as a career 
might prove an effective measure. 

A four-part plan was offered by 
one member of the panel. It was 
recommended that employees should 
be screened before hiring. All their 
qualifications should be considered, 
with the question of loyalty not neg- 
lected. 

The second step named was proper 
organization of personnel. A training 
program might be instituted. 

Third, good personnel relations 
should be maintained. Good will was 
considered a vital point for employers 
to consider. 

The fourth step listed the sugges- 
tion that employees should be told 
to attend union meetings so that all 
plants are represented in the discus- 
sions. This would prevent a union 
from being controlled by a few, and 
lessen the chance for unfair union 
demands. 


The Grocers’ 
Profit in Bread 


William Goodman, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, was the panel moderator of 
the second period during the whole- 
salers’ session, on the grocers’ profit 
in bread. 

On the panel were Al Forks, Hol- 
sum Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ray 
Ping, Erickson Bakery, La Crosse, 
Wis.; John Schallert, secretary of the 
Michigan Bakers Assn., substituting 
for Tom Korn, Aikman Bakery, Port 
Huron, Mich.; L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, III; 
Richard Gromer, Gromer’s Food 
Store, Elgin, Ill., and Ralph Larson, 
Wisconsin Food Dealers, La Crosse. 

Mr. Gromer, in an emphatic state- 
ment of his views on the possible im- 
provements in bakers’ services to gro- 
cers, said that he believed standard 
racks should be made by equipment 
companies for bread and baked goods 
display purposes. He recommended 
point-of-sale displays using material 
prepared by the baker, saying such 
displays are often neglected. The use 
of slogans was advised, and Mr. 
Gromer suggested that bakers at- 
tempt to educate the retailer, giving 
him ideas and monthly specials. 

“The grocer needs regular sales of 
bread to maintain a customer con- 
tact for selling other items,” Mr. 
Gromer stated. He added that the 
present distribution system for bak- 
ery products could well be revised, 
and that such revision would pay 
dividends for both the baker and the 
grocer. 


Common Understanding Needed 

A common understanding between 
the grocer and the baker as to what 
is necessary for added profit in both 
industries is vital, the panel decided. 

During the afternoon session for 
the retailers, Mr. Chussler acted as 
chairman of the session that brought 
to the convention speakers who dis- 
cussed their own personal experiences 
in production, merchandising and per- 
sonnel problems in the retail baking 
inaustry. 

The need for well informed bakery 
management personnel was stressed 
by Emil Brugger, Moore’s Home Bak- 
ing Kitchen, Rockford, Ill., who, in 
discussing “Intensified Selling with 
a Planned Program,” urged opera- 
tors to educate their shop managers 
to the production and operating costs 
as a means of holding these down for 
increased operating profit. He covered 
the sales meeting program in effect 
in his own operations, stressing that 
by making his key personnel operate 
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the store as “his own the efficiency 
of operation can be turned into sub- 
stantial gains in over-all profits.” He 
further stressed that to maintain such 
improved efficiency it is necessary to 
continue with an extended program 
of regular sales meetings. 

Another method of boosting oper- 
ating profits is an active participation 
by the shop operator in various civic, 
service and similar groups, B. E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and vice president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, told the meeting in discuss- 
ing “How Community Interest and 
Activities Aid Sales.” 

Deep Freezing 

From discussions developing from 
the talk on “Low Temperature Freez- 
ing of Bakery Goods” by Herman 
Dressel, Dressel Bakeries, Chicago, 
retailers are vitally interested in this 
comparatively new method of bakery 
goods promotion. 

Among the major advantages of 
using deep freeze equipment in con- 
nection with the production of bak- 
ery goods is the almost complete 
elimination of stales. Several retail- 
ers noted that their percentage of 
stales had dropped to less than 5%, 
with one retailer stating that his 
stales now are down to .1% com- 
pared to more than 10% before deep 
freeze equipment was put into use. 

Operating expenses of the bakery 
can also be reduced for added oper- 
ating profit through the elimination 
of extra and overtime production help 
by the ability of the baker to produce 
in advance for normal peak periods. 

Retailers using the deep freeze 
equipment all agreed that the qual- 
ity of bakery goods thus handled is in 
no way adversely affected and in 
most instances, the quality apparent- 
ly improves, as indicated by the in- 
crease in sales volume at shops since 
introducing bakery goods that have 
been frozen either prior to baking or 
after baking. 

The final day of the convention 
featured a panel on government con- 
trols, with Mr. Schallert as session 
chairman and Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, as moderator. On 
the program were Searing East, coun- 
sel for the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago; Thelma Dallas, secretary 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn., Charles 
Ehlers and Fred Laufenburg. 

Following the discussion, Dr. John 
Bekker, De Paul University, spoke on 
“The Soviet Union and the World 
Crisis.” 
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Well-Reunded 
Program Arranged 
by Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—National baking 
figures will appear here May 14-15 
during the annual convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, with 
problems of production, price control 
and materials allocation scheduled 
to receive full attention. 

Following registration at the Hotel 
Radisson the morning of May 14, and 
the customary bakers and_ allied 
luncheon, the first afternoon busi- 
ness session will get under way. Rep- 
resentatives of the district office of 
the Office of Price Stabilization will 
discuss price controls, and Phil Grau, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, will speak. 

A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, will also 
appear on the afternoon program, as 
well as William Markwardt, Mark- 
wardt Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

The morning of May 15 will be 
given over to a discussion and dem- 
onstration on cakes by Bill Broeg, 
nationally known consulting expert 
on cake production. 

The baker-allied luncheon will be 
featured by the appearance of the 
kings and queens of the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial and the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival, along with John Ford, local 
radio personality, as master of cere- 
monies. The queens will be presented 
with decorated cakes. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 
lis, and technical editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker magazine, will act as 
chairman and moderator of a produc- 
tion session that will take up the en- 
tire afternoon program May 15. 

Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson Prod- 
ucts division, the Borden Co., Chi- 
cago, will discuss cheese cake varie- 
ties and production; Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
will speak on cakes and icings; Wil- 
liam Doty, California Raisin Advisory 
Board, on raisin products and their 
use in baked products, and Ray 
Gohde, Red Star Yeast and Products 
Co. on variety bread production. 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, will 
speak on frozen baked goods. 

Representatives of the Louis Rath- 
man Insurance Agency, Milwaukee, 
will appear on the program to ex- 
plain the advantages of a group in- 
surance plan designed for bakers. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry will conduct its 
customary cocktail and coffee bar fol- 
lowing the business session, with the 
annual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee climaxing 
the convention the evening of May 15. 
The annual banquet of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will be held the 
evening of May 14. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAPITOL BAKERS OBSERVE 
60TH YEAR OF OPERATION 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Approximate- 
ly 1,200 bakers’ employees and guests 
from the 11 plants of Capitol Bak- 
ers, Inc, gathered here April 15 
for a banquet noting the 60th anniver- 
Sary of the organization. 

Albert Schmidt, president of the 
firm, presided. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph A. Schmidt, eldest son of Ber- 
nard and Carolina Schmidt, founders, 
Pronounced the invocation and con- 

ucted a short memorial service for 
all those connected with the firm who 
had died since its founding. 
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Four grandsons, all vice presidents 
and directors of the company, also 
spoke: Thomas B. Schmidt, in charge 
of purchasing; Richard W. Schmidt, 
sales; Albert S. Schmidt, Jr., trans- 
portation, and J. Bernard Schmidt, 
building and equipment. Two daugh- 
ters of the founders were also present. 

Highlights of the meeting were the 
inauguration of a quarter century 
club and the showing of a slide firm 
history of the company. 

Twent-seven charter members of 
the quarter-century club were hon- 
ored by presentation of an engraved 
watch, a certificate, and an extra 


Tea room quality in a store bought 
loaf...that's what women expect and 


get when they buy bread made with 


made with 


week’s vacation. Sixty lighted birth- 
day cakes were brought in to climax 
the ceremony. 
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AIB SERVICES OUTLINED 
AT MEETING IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Services performed by 
the American Institute of Baking for 
the small bakers, as well as the larg- 
er ones, were graphically illustrated 
at a meeting of the staffs of the AIB 
and the American Bakers Assn. at 
the institute April 27. Members of 
the trade press also attended. 

A lecture on the work of the in- 
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stitute, complete with new slide films 
and charts, planned for delivery be- 
fore state bakers’ meetings over the 
nation, was given by William Walms- 
ley, principal emeritus of the School 
of Baking of the AIB. 

Present at the meeting were Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ABA, and 
Harold F. Fiedler, new secretary of 
the association. Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president of AIB, pre- 
sided. 

The national publicity received by 
the bakers’ enrichment program was 
pointed up by a kinescope film of a 
recent Ken Murray television show. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Ce 
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natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


Wytase. Bread made with Wytase 


has a daintiness — a crystal clear 


purity —that suggests food at its best. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Too Much Tortilla 


An attempt to find ways to rein- 
force diets and lift the feeding stand- 
ards of the people is being undertaken 
at the International Institute of Nu- 
trition of Central America and Pan- 
ama in Guatemala City, under the 
auspices of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, regional office of the 
World Health Organization. Said to 
be the most comprehensive nutrition- 
al experiment undertaken on an in- 
ternational scale, the institute is at- 
tempting to form a picture of the nu- 
tritional pattern of the population, 
and with this information to lift the 
food standards. 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala 
and El Salvador are cooperating in 
the survey with Panama and Nica- 
ragua planning to participate soon, 
and it is hoped that the knowledge 
gained will not only aid Central and 
South America but undernourished 
people everywhere. 

With the reports showing that for 
some children an average day’s meals 
consist of three tortillas and a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, five tortillas and 
a spoonful of beans for lunch and 
three for supper, with coffee the bev- 
erage for both these meals, the ma- 
jor deficiency is in animal proteins. 
Field studies on controlled feeding 
programs are being studied and the 
institute is attempting to decide 
whether vitamin Bu» and aureomycin 
can correct diet deficiencies. The ex- 
periments are characterized as “a 
unique and integrated approach to a 
large problem.” 

The institute was created in 1946 
by the six countries but a wide group 
of public, private and international 
organizations have joined as observ- 
ers and aides. Among them are the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation and many 
others. Operation of the institute 
costs each member government only 
$12,500. 

ees 


PRAGUE (ONA)—An anti-Com- 
munist citizen implausibly named 
Jaromir Zajac emerged the other day, 
after a two-year residence in the lo- 
cal deep-freeze reserved for those 
who do not see eye to eye with Uncle 
Joe. Solicitous friends asked how he 
had fared in the matter of food while 
in jail paying his debt to Marxist so- 
ciety. “Well,” said he, sotto voce, “I 
was one of the lucky ones. My jailer, 
a compassionate fellow, passed me 
bread through the keyhole of the lock 
on my cell.” 


eee 
WHEN BRITAIN ENRICHED ITS 


BREAD—“Flour enrichment,” com- 
ments Milling, the British journal of 
flour milling, “had become a practi- 
cable proposition in this country be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second 
World War and in the early stages 
of the war manual workers in South 
Wales were actually supplied with 
enriched bread. The practice was dis- 
continued when the flour extraction 


rate was raised and it has not been 
resumed. 

“American millers and bakers, un- 
der no similar disabilities, adopted the 
system and consumers in that coun- 
try have been kept well informed of 
the fact. Emphasis is laid on the 
greater nutritional value of the flour 
and bread, but no direct evidence has 
been given of any beneficial effect on 
consumption. From all that we have 
heard of American bread, it differs 
greatly from the plain bread made in 
this country, so that probably there 
would be greater opportunities of 
judging the influence of enrichment 
on consumption in Great Britain than 
in the USA. 

“What we do know is that the peo- 
ple of this country are more health- 
conscious than ever. Nevertheless, it 
is our firm impression that the popu- 
lar preference is still for white bread, 
but high extraction flour has been go- 
ing on for so long—it has been over 
75% and even up to 90% over a period 
of eight years—that consumers have 
become more or less accustomed to 
its taste. In the event of white bread 
reappearing, however, enrichment or 
fortification will become a matter of 
considerable importance to millers 
and bakers.” 

e®e8e 


“Many bakers,” comments a 
spokesman for the W. E. Long Co., 
“have been wondering why their mer- 
chandising efforts don’t quite ring the 
bell. Maybe it’s because they are too 
mechanical, too impersonal, and be- 
cause they don’t get close enough to 
the consumer. A lot of progressive 
sales managers in the bread industry 
think that’s it. The cookie and the 
cake bakers have been using store 
demonstrations with excellent results. 
What’s to keep bread bakers from 


doing the same thing? We can’t think 
of a better way to get consumers to 
sample your bread than to have a 
clean, friendly demonstrator offer 
them a piece of hot, buttered toast 
right in the store. And if you happen 
to be introducing a new loaf—well, 
have you got a merchandising stunt 
that will beat it?” The resistance 
point in this situation would certain- 
ly prove to be mighty low. 


ee °@ 

Results of a survey directed by A. 
F. Guckenberger, secretary of the 
New York State Food Merchants 
Assn., showed bread sales to be $4.59 
per square foot per week. Compara- 
tively, soap flakes showed sales of 
$2.29, canned fruit $1, and pickles and 
olives 77¢. Mr. Guckenberger said: 
“It’s the baked goods department that 
shows the greatest net profit in most 
retail stores.” 


ee 
FIRST RHUBARB PIE 


It’s rosy as the sunset 

In a quiet April sky, 

Fragrant as hillside blossoms 
When the wind is drifting by. 

And always boys from eight to eighty 
Feel their hearts beat high 

The day they see and smell and taste 
The first fresh rhubarb pie! 


Grace V. Watkins. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
PLANS REGIONAL GROUPS 


CHICAGO — Plans to activate 
alumni sub-groups throughout the 
country were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Alumni Association of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, held 
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at the institute here. Individual 
alumni members will be contacted and 
asked to organize local sub-groups 
which will work in conjunction with 
the national chapter. 

A resolution was passed to mill 
reprints of a pictorial trip through 
the institute to school alumni. They 
are to be accompanied by a letter 
from the association president, Rich- 
ard O. Rohwedder, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., outlining the services of the 
institute which are available to bak- 
ers. 

An invitation issued by Charles J, 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president or the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, for an “AIB Day” open house 
to be held for each class, was sub- 
mitted and accepted. A day is to be 
set aside during the fourth or fifth 
week of each 20-week class period 
when the students will meet with 
members of the Bakers Club. 

The purpose of the open house is 
to enable students and industry lead- 
ers to become acquainted and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the discussion 
of industry events and the interchange 
of ideas. Guest membership cards will 
be presented to the students, giving 
them use of the club services and fa- 
cilities during the time they are at- 
tending the school. The first “AIB 
Day” open house, with a buffet sup- 
per, was held April 18. 
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W. J. DURHAM ADDED TO 
O’BRIEN’S SALES STAFF 


ST. PAUL—W. J. Durham has 
joined the sales staff of O’Brien’s 
Specialty Foods, brokerage firm serv- 
ing bakers and other food processors. 
Mr. Durham will represent the firm 
in the Twin Cities and the entire 
Northwest area, according to Ray 
O’Brien, who made the announcement. 
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SOUTHERN TIER MEETS 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.— The April 
meeting of the Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. featured Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz 
of Temple Israel who said that men 
have mistakenly looked to science and 
government for the solution of all 
their problems. Genuine happiness 
and peace can come only when the 
brotherhood of men becomes a real- 
ity, he told his audience. 











WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
MEN ELECT J. W. TESCH 


MILWAUKEE — Jack W. Tesch, 
production superintendent for the Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
has been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Production Men’s Club, suc- 
ceeding Lloyd Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 

Other officers elected at the fifth 
annual meeting of the club were J. H. 
Pfieffer, Kappus Bakery, Inc., Racine, 
and Leo Cholewinski, Heiss Bakery, 
Inc., Oshkosh, vice presidents; Henry 
W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
prised of Roy L. Moore, Buri’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Eau Claire, and Norvel Buros, 
Federal Bakery Co., La Crosse. 

The regular education session of the 
monthly meeting centered around 
problems relating to equipment and 
production. 

The Wisconsin group will hold its 
May meeting in Oshkosh, where Mr. 
Cholewinski will be host. The meet- 
ing will feature a panel discussion on 
timely subjects of icings and princi- 
ples of adjusting formulas to meet 
varying weather conditions. 





HEADS PRODUCTION MEN—Jack W. Tesch, production superintendent for 
the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, and recently elected president of 
the Wisconsin Production Men’s Club, is shown above “on the job” in the 
Jaeger plant discussing pan straps with Oswald F. Jaeger, production manag- 
er of the bakery and a past president of the production group. Mr. Tesch 
has been with the Jaeger bakery since he started scraping pans as @ youth 
of 18 when he worked part time for the company after school. Following 
graduation from high school he joined the firm on a full-time basis, continu- 
ing there until called into service in 1941. After serving until 1945 im the 
Food Service Program and with the cooks and bakers school, Mr. Tese# 
rejoined Jaeger’s and became production superintendent. He is 4 charter 
member of the Wisconsin Production Men’s Club. 
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Program Plans 
Under Way for 
NBSA Convention 


CHICAGO—Gerald B. Henry, Hen- 
ry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo, treasurer 
and convention chairman of the Na- 
tional Bakery Suppliers Assn., has 
announced that the 1951 convention 
will be held at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va. Dates for the 
meeting are Oct. 7-10. 

Chairmen for the various commit- 
tees have been appointed and are 
engaged in making all the necessary 
arrangements for a most successful, 
profitable and enjoyable meeting for 
NBSA members, it is reported. Fol- 
lowing the pattern used in the past 
several years, closed business meet- 
ings will be held each morning. Cur- 
rent problems of importance to bak- 
ery suppliers will be discussed, in- 
cluding suggestions for personnel, 
sales, warehousing, manufacturing 
and government controls. Afternoons 
will be devoted to relaxation and en- 
joyment of the resort recreational 
facilities, providing the convention- 
ites with opportunity to combine 
business with pleasure to suit their 
individual preferences. 

George V. Klimes, Huter-Quest & 
Co., Inc., director and chairman of 


Wate 


HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


distribution. 


Reprints Available: 
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SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 

Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 
pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 
An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 
as rapidly as they occur. 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. 


WHAT ABOUT BROWN ’N SERVE? 


The current status of the revolutionary baked prad- 
uct introduced little more than a year ago and now a 
standard item for the retail and wholesale baker. Re- 
printed from The American Baker for January, 1951. 
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the business operations committee, 
has completed most of the program 
plans for the business sessions and 
acknowledgements are being received 
from the speakers who have been 
given assignments to fill out the pro- 
gram. 

Roger Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, past 
president, will again serve as finance 
chairman, and Mrs. Jack Lloyd, Jr., 
J. R. Lloyd Co., is making arrange- 
ments for the program of social ac- 
tivities and entertainment for the 
ladies. 
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R. S. WALKER NAMED TO 
BORDEN SALES POSITION 


NEW YORK—Robert S. Walker 
has been placed in charge of sales of 
bakery products for the southeastern 
area of the Borden Co.’s Whitson 
Products division, according to Ger- 
ald H. Stuart, general manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Walker will be stationed in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and for the present 
will specialize in promotion of “E-Z 
Cheez,” the new Whitson spray-dried 
bakers’ cheese. 

A graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and a member of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
Mr. Walker has been engaged in bak- 
ery production in the Southeast for 
the past 30 years. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


PLANT ENGINEER 


National food manufacturing firm has 
opening in large midwestern operation 
for a qualified and experienced plant 
engineer. State educational and ex- 
perience qualifications fully. Address 
2713, The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE OR BROK- 
er for patented line of products 
used in cake and bread industries. 
side line for flour salesman. Liberal com- 

Address 2697 The American 

2, Minn 


basic 
Good 


missions 
Minneapolis 





Opportunity unlimited for right man— 
National organization is seeking one 
man between the ages of 35 and 50 
who has thorough knowledge of sec- 
ond hand bag business. Car required. 


Reply giving experience, age, salary 
desired, military status. 
Address 2695, The American Baker 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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COOKIE MACHINE — CENTURY WIRE 
cut, with 6 assorted dies. Good condition 
Can be seen in operation. Davidson's Bak- 
eries, 5921 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill 


200 SETS OPEN-TOP BREAD PANS IN 


good condition. Top 13%x4%4% %” flare, 
depth 3”. Two to set, over-all width 12”. 
50¢ set Bohnet Baking Co San An 
tonio, Texas. 

BAKER PERKINS OVEN, FORTY-FIVE 
tray, diathermatic 3,200 lb. per hour. Tray 
size 96 by 22% inches. Complete with 
automatic loader and unloader. May be 
seen in operation Available June 15. 
Colonial Baking Co Indianapolis, Ind 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Ree t v 
WANTED 10 BUY — RICHARDSON 











scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 





MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 
CLOSE MEETING SEASON 


MINNEAPOLIS — The final meet- 
ing of the year was held by the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club April 27. Plans for the allied 
trades’ part in the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota took up the bulk of the business 
portion of the meeting. 

H. H. Ferrell, International Milling 
Co., chairman of the allied luncheon 
May 14, announced that Wes Fesler, 
new University of Minnesota football 
coach, would be the star attraction. 
R. H. Hansen, Standard Brands, Inc., 
said that the commodore and queen 
of the Minneapolis Aquatennial would 
be present at the baker-allied lunch- 
eon May 15, with John Ford, popular 
local radio personality, as master of 
ceremonies, and the king and queen 
of the St. Paul Winter Carnival 

Ove Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake 
Shop, Minneapolis, program chairman 
of the state bakers’ association, ap- 
peared at the meeting as a guest of 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


the allied trades to explain com- 
pleted program plans for the conven- 
tion. Final plans were completed for 
the allied trades’ cocktail lounge and 
coffee bar and the concluding Hoo- 
Pee-Par-Tee, which will again be a 
feature of the meeting. 

A proposed change in the by-laws 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry in order to pro- 
vide for both a secretary and treas- 
urer was discussed. 

W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, president of the 
allieds, appointed the following to 
serve as a nominating committee, to 
present a full slate of officers for 
election at the first fall meeting: 
George Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., chair- 
man; Walter Hall, Chapman & Smith 
Co., and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Lingren will also be 
an ex officio member of the com- 
mittee. 





PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers 
Club Host to AIB 
Students, Faculty 


CHICAGO — Students and faculty 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking were guests the evening of 
April 18 of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago at a buffet dinner in the club 
quarters, Sherman Hotel. The gather- 
ing was the first of what will be a 
regular schedule of AIB “open house”’ 
nights for each course of students. 

Over 60 AIB students, practically 
the entire current registration, were 
present, along with eight instructors. 
Members of the Bakers Club present 
totaled around 50. 

Following an hour and a half of 
visiting and dining on baked ham, 
roast turkey, potato salad and all the 
trimmings, John T. Cusack, general 
sales manager, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., first vice president of the Bakers 
Club, welcomed the visiting students. 
His friendly words of good will and 
encouragement were echoed by James 
Henderson, Wagner Baking Corp., 
second vice president, and N. G. An- 
derson, Chicago manager, Bay State 
Milling Co.,-treasurer of the Bakers 
Club. 

Fred Stella, Stella Baking Co., 
Danville, Ill., president of the Illinois 
Bakers Assn., and Richard O. Roh- 
wedder, Purity Baking Corp., Chi- 
cago, president of the alumni asso- 
ciation of the AIB, made brief talks 
to the student visitors. J. W. Hines, 
retired, one of the oldest living mem- 
bers of the baking industry, encour- 
aged the student bakers by outlining 
the many opportunities that exist in 
the industry today. 

William Walmsley, principal emeri- 
tus, AIB School of Baking, responded 
by telling the students that the op- 
pertunity of meeting the many and 
varied industry leaders could be de- 
scribed as of “priceless” value to 
them in their future careers. 

Executives of the AIB present in- 
cluded Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., president 
and chairman of the board; Howard 
O. Hunter, executive vice president, 
and Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director. 
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AIB’S WILLIAM W. PROUTY 
JOINS AMERICAN STORES 


William W. Prouty, assistant prin- 
cipal of the American Institute School 
of Baking, has resigned. He will be- 
come director of quality control of 
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May 6-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pitatsburgh, Pa.; sec., Gertrude 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
13, Ol. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary’ chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 

June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 

June 19-21—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Details from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mec- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, ~.0 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; fall convention and exhibit; 
Boston, Mass.; Statler Hotel; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 





the bakery division of the American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia. This quality 
control station will consist of a lab- 
oratory, an experimental bakery, and 
a scoring department. The bakery, 
now under construction, will be one 
of the largest and most modern in the 
U.S., it is claimed. 

Mr. Prouty, in addition to his duties 
as assistant principal of the AIB 
school, also was head of its science 
department. During World War II, he 
served as a lieutenant colonel in com- 
mand of an anti-aircraft battalion in 
the Pacific Theater of Operations. He 
now holds the rank of lieutenant col- 
onel in the USAR Quartermaster 
Corps, and is commandant of the 
Quartermaster Subsistence School 


Reserve Component, in Chicago. 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, with a B.S. in agricultural 
biochemistry, Mr. Prouty joined the 
AIB staff in 1937. He is married and 
the father of two sons. The new home 
of the Prouty family will be in Drexel 
Hill, a Philadelphia suburb. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP QUEEN 

LOS ANGELES — Employees of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., elected store manager Miss 
Agnes Snyder as Miss Van de Kamp 
of 1951. She was the honored queen 
of the annual banquet for the 155 
store managers in this area. Presi- 
dent and founder Lawrence L. Frank 
presided over the 36th banquet in the 
36-year history of the firm. 
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an Take No Chance on 
GOOD LUCK! 


_ YOU CAN BE SURE WITH 


Presi- 
Prank 


4 GOOCH’S BEST 


IDENTICAL PERFORMANCE 


FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 
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Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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IMPERIAL 





“and that is what a sour-looking man 
put in the book after stopping here. 
People always smile when they read 
it!” 

“What was it?” queried the friend. 
“He wrote only the words, ‘Quoth 
the Raven’,” the landlady replied. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Daughter: “I know we should have 
been home earlier from the dance, 
Dad, but Jim knew some new steps.” 
Dad: “Well, even so, you didn’t have 
to sit on them until 3 a.m.” 













¢¢ ¢ 
It is a proved theory that success- Alcohol: Quick remover of social 
ful men are likely to show resource-_ veneer. 
fulness at an early age. This story ¢¢ 


ATURE plays tricks with the wheat 
crop every year. She has her fa- 


CONCETI & wealthy een who, when There are not so many complaints 
he was a boy, walked into a farmer S about the weather as there would be 
melon patch and asked the — of if the government regulated it. 

a fine big fruit. “That’s 40¢,”’ said the 

farmer. ‘‘I have only 4¢,” the boy told ¢*¢ ¢ 

him, “Well,” smiled the farmer and A child prodigy is a child who 
winked at his hired hand as he point- knows as much when it is a child as 
ed to a very small and very green’ it does when it grows up. 

melon, “How about that one?” “Fine. ¢?¢?¢ 

I'll take it,” the boy said, “but don’t Patrick Henry said, “Give me lib- 
cut it off the vine yet. I'll call for it erty or give me death.” His descend- 

















vored spots—and not the same ones— 
each growing season. That’s why our 
“grass roots” wheat selection system is 
so effective in maintaining the high qual- 
ity of IMPERIAL flour. Our pre-har- 


vest survey of farms near our buying i. & ee ar on” iy geting 9s nl 
stations enables our buyers to know ¢¢ ¢ ¢$¢¢ 
: : A hick town, it is said, is one where, siete as ‘ ; 
2x j a e wheats , ah vereceane gl An actress showed up for rehearsal 
exactly where ts find the choic t tetwet ewes fe eee ee 
for better baking. old enough to be her father, he is! “Are you doing anything for that 
¢¢ ¢ cold of yours?” asked the producer. 
Father: “Young man, are you able “Yes,” said the actress, “I sneeze 
to support a family?” when it wants me to.” 


Chuck: “I can support Martha. The | 
rest of you can shift for yourselves.” ee eee 


¢¢ ¢ 
Teacher (answering the phone): 
“You say Billy has a bad cold and 
can’t come to school today? Who is 
this speaking, please?” 
Voice (with assumed hoarseness): 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. ¢ GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
































T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager “This is my father.” . direct 
¢¢ ¢ La 
Joe: “I don’t think the man up- | | from farm 
stairs likes for Tom to play his drum.” | 
Bill: “Why?” a to you 
L ki f F. b h FI Joe: “Well, this afternoon he gave || 
ooking for Facts adout the fFiour, Tom a knife and asked him if he knew |, 
what was inside the drum.’ 4 DAIRYLEA 
7 . s i FAT 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? vs | erin 
Women can never expect to be | 
men’s equals until they can sport a | DRY MILK SOLIDS 
y |) Fj d Th . large bald spot on the tops of their | 
ou in em in= heads and still think they are hand- | for better bread f 
F some. , i 
The Northwestern Miller oo | — USE AT LEAST 6% — | 
1 95 1 ALMANACK The landlady of a popular boarding er Y 
house in the mountains made a point [ DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 3 
_ of asking her departing guests to | | CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
A complete statistical compendium, revised annually, write something in her visitor’s book. : ; 
containing 132 pages (7x9 inches) of facts and figures She was very proud of some of the | 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. @ 
on the production, distribution and consumption of ma- names inscribed in it. ‘| Phone: ORegon 9-1230 ie 
terials and commodities used and manufactured in the “But there is one thing I can’t a : 
flour, feed, grain and baking industries. understand,” she confided to a friend, “= == : es 





Standard features: Government Regulations, Price Control 
Orders, Rules Governing the Feed Trade, State Flour, All Grades 
Feed and Baking Laws, Definitions and Standards, Pack- 


aging and Labeling Regulations, Mill and Elevator Capac- RY t - LO as ae 
ities, Crops and Commodities, Production and Consump- 
tion, Imports and Exports, Transportation and Storage, 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


Farm Animal Population, Feedstuffs Analysis Tables, 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


Grain Grades, Average Prices, Trade Customs and Prac- 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


tices, Trade Association Roster, and Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation covering every aspect of the Flour, Feed, Grain 
and Baking Industries. 














Please send The Northwestern Miller 
mai 1951 ALMANACK 


$2.00 per copy 
COUP ON [) Bill me [) Payment enclosed 


yD 


MILLING 


DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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: VERY day in far-flung corners of the 
: world, American jet propelled planes are showing the 
“a superior results of excellent craftsmanship in their 
— design and construction. AMERICAN FLOURS are 


milled on that same principle of scientific skill and “know 
how” applied to the best of carefully selected raw mate- 
rials. For leadership in flour look to AMERICAN. 
These quality flours are backed by the newest and finest 
in production equipment and methods. 





Flour Capacity 


O 
in erican Flours, inc. 


Grai 
3 S000 ne G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NeEeWTon, HANSAS 
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Bakers of Carolinas 
to Hear Chamber of 
Commerce Executive 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—-A former 
newspaperman, veteran and chamber 
of commerce executive will be one of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


the southeastern division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the US., 
who will speak on “The Challenge of 
Our Times.” 

He is the author and commentator 
of the series of radio programs en- 
titled “You and Your Government.” 
His work has taken him before thou- 
sands of businessmen in the south- 
eastern states. 

A native of Missouri, and graduate 
of the University of Nebraska, Mr. 


Florida and three years later he 
joined the staff of the national cham- 
ber. 

Another featured speaker will be 
A. H. Ward, Clemson Agricultural 
College, who will talk on “Pessimism 
and Progress.” A native of South 
Carolina, he was a county agent be- 
fore becoming South Carolina district 
agent for the college 25 years ago. 

James Phelan, managing editor of 
the Bakers Weekly, will talk to re- 
tailers on the subject of costs. W. H. 
Kelley, Holsum Baking Co., Gastonia, 





the principal speakers at the conven- Bird was in newspaper and chamber 
tion of the Bakers Association of the of commerce work before entering the 
Carolinas to be held at the Ocean- army air force. After his release with 
Forest Hotel here June 9-11. He is the rank of major he became manager 
William J. Bird, program adviser of of the Marion County chamber 


N.C., association president in 1948-49, 
will welcome members at the business 


in session. 





GIVE NEW EFFICIENCY 
TO BREAD DELIVERY! 
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Save Handling, Protect Fresh Wrapped Breads, 
Increase Truck Capacities, Speed Delivery 


The Route-Truck Pallet system of route loading and trans- 
porting fresh wrapped bread has proved its practical 
economies in numerous bakeries from coast to coast. 

Body-length pallets utilize full truck loading capacity, 
with speedier, easier loading or unloading and greatly 
decreased handling damage. They accommodate all 
types and sizes of bread and variety packages. 

Built of resilient, all-welded steel wire of 1” spacing, 
fully reinforced and mounted on %” steel angle frame 
and rust-proofed for long, heavy duty service. Pallets slide 
easily on frames or guides in the trucks, making entire 
‘ruck load quickly accessible for either front or rear de- 
livery. 

Route-Truck Pallets save many man-hours at the load. 
ing dock and on the route, reduce handling to a bare 
minimum, protect fresh wrapped loaves from bakery to 
consumer or store display. Pallets easily removable for 
truck cleaning and sanitation. 

Available in sizes and lengths to fit your route-truck 
requirements. USP Bakery Engineers will be glad to con- 
sult with you on your delivery system needs. 





PALLETIZED loading is ideal 
for step-down, truck-cab un- 
loading and delivery, with all 
varieties immediately access- 
ible. Breads ride lightly on 
resilient 1’’ mesh steel wire 
and slide easily forward as 
load is removed. 



















Overall truck-length PALLET 
is of sturdy, resilient, all-welded 
steel wire construction, on 1” centers, 
rust-proofed for heavy-duty service, mounted 
on %" steel angle frame, hot-galvanized. Re- 
inforced welded construction maintain rigidity 
and smooth handling features of PALLETS, 
empty or fully loaded. 





PALLETIZED TRUCK being loaded directly from 
WENDWAY conveyor, with minimum handling of 
fresh wrapped bread and decreased man-hour 
costs. 





>. ® 


Loading of PALLETIZED Delivery Trucks from 
WENDWAY Selective Conveyor System simplifies 
load checking and speeds delivery of fresh bread 
in much better condition. Route drivers stay fresher, 
cleaner, are better bread salesmen. 








UNION STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Bakery Equipment Division 





ALBION, MICHIGAN 


May, 1951 


Scheduled for a reappearance at 
this year’s convention is the Carolina 
Showboat, featuring the Gay Nineties 
Revue, with a new show. 

The juniors and teen-agers wil] 
present a special floor show. Also 
scheduled is the annual golf tourna- 
ment. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT COMPANY DISSOLVED 

WEST PITTSTON, PA. — The 
Hitchner Biscuit Co., 46-year-old bak- 
ing firm, is due to be dissolved, fol- 
lowing action by stockholders who 
voted to terminate operations, with 
the board of directors to decide how 
to dispose of assets. The firm employs 
175 persons and has branches in 
Hazelton and Milton, Pa., and in Au- 
burn, N. Y. The board intends to sell] 
the company as a “going concern,” 
if this is possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Connecticut Bakers 
Cheer Physician’s 
Blast at Diet Fads 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., Inc., has sent 
a letter of commendation to a promi- 
nent Hollywood physician who re- 
cently blasted the diet fads, declaring 
that a diet should be “like a prescrip- 
tion—made up to fit the individual.” 

The physician, Dr. Max Rubinstein, 
in a published statement, said: ‘Most 
of the popular diets are hokum. A 
diet has to be balanced; you cannot 
do without starches, fats and carbo- 
hydrates. You’ve got to eat bread, be- 
cause starches are necessary to burn 
fat.” 

Charles Barr, secretary of the Con- 
necticut association, sent warm- 
hearted thanks. 

“A message of common sense often 
travels a long way,” he wrote, “and 
your observations about dieting. . . 
have reached even this little corner 
of the East Coast. 

“Your comment that people have 
‘got to eat bread because starches are 
necessary to burn fat’ had a very 
pleasant sound to bakers who for 
years have been reading the ‘don't 
eat bread’ effusions of the crackpot 
contingent. 

“Please accept the thanks of our 
members for your sensible advice.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 
GIVEN AT R. I. MEETING 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.— Two repre- 
sentatives of Durkee Famous Foods’ 
Elmhurst, L.I., division conducted a 
puff paste demonstration at the in- 
vitation of the Rhode Island Retail 
Bakers Assn. in Providence. 

Robert Wolfe, Durkee’s assistant 
sales manager at Elmhurst, addressed 
the group on ‘Merchandising Baked 
Products” and Richard T. Kopp, Dur- 
kee bakery technician, demonstrated 
procedures necessary for the produc- 
tion of French and Danish pastries. 

The meeting was conducted by Don- 
ald Collier, president of the Rhode 
Island Retail Bakers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF EXPANSION 

NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has exercised 
the option to acquire all of the issued 
and outstanding stock of the Junior 
Toy Corp., Hammond, Ind., manufac- 
turer of velocipedes, Morehead Pat- 
terson, AMF board chairman, has 
announced. AMF products include 4 
line of baking equipment, including 
ovens, mixers, wrappers and pre 
forming machines. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <Q Minnesota —_—" 
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THE 
publish 


message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 


braces 
mercha 


to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 


publica 


FEEDSTUFFS—*® weekly paper for the 


feed m 


dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 


dustry. 


MILLI 


technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 


sonnel 


the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE 


monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 


baking 


stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 


factors 


nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


ed weekly, carries the advertiser’s 


the long chain of processing and 
ndising that binds the wheat field 


tion of the breadstuffs world. 
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industry all the news of the bread- 


‘nfluencing the flour market— 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
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SALINA, KANSAS 








— EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That’s 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use Wiscon sin R e Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN sounded 


- America’s Premier Cake Flour 


Fort Morgan Mills 


(Quality Controlled) Family and Bakery Flour 
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BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION Frank JaEceR Mi.une Co. CHELSEA MILLING CO. | Milind cute Seieie Se vane, eoteent 
25 Broad Street New York City DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN Chelsea, Michigan § FORT MORGAN -:- COLORADO 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO gs J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
H s 
_FOR QUALITY” one eee ener Teme 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


. NEW YORK 52 





3 25 Beaver Street 


Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LIT?Y'LE ROCK + ARKANSAS 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzeicn FILOUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








/ tdi & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DON'T 
r 


WHY WAIT 
FOR YOUR 
COMPETITORS ? 


ADVERTISE NOW! 


THE 
AMERICAN BAKER 
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omrortable 
C as an ( )ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits” well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “custom last” a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means “comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he’ll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 
— NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 





National Ad Tie-ins 
Pay off for 


BAKERS 


Tempting women to buy instead of bake 
paid dividends for this East Coast baker. His 
window held Cherry Nut Angel Food Cakes | 
plus a display of name brand ingredients. | 
Top-flight women’s magazines were opened 
to full-page Betty Crocker advertisements 
for the cake. In addition, streamers and | 
reprints, furnished free by General Mills, | 
brought customers swarming in for the cake. 


**Better looking than the ad,” said custom- 
ers of a Western bakery, who had seen the 
new Frozen Orange Juice Pies in national 
magazine ads. Reprints of these same Gen- 
eral Mills’ ads, mounted on walls and coun- 
ters, helped the bakery sell out every one of 
their Frozen Orange Juice Pies the first day! 


Similar reports from bakers everywhere have followed 
each General Mills’ promotion keyed to national 
advertising. Free merchandising kits containing for- 
mulas, ad reprints and point of sale streamers were 
furnished by General Mills salesmen. 


t= A 3) 

Up-up-and up—went sales of Cherry Nut | 
Angel Food Cake at a Midwest bakery. Pro- 
moted by General Mills’ national advertising, 
cake sales doubled each successive Satur- 
day for 3 weeks! Credit is due to aggressive 
“suggestive selling’? and extensive use of 
General Mills’ tie-in merchandising materials. 


kk * 


For consistent and timely merchandising 
help the year ‘round, ask your General 
Mills salesman. 








